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NotuHiné more significantly denotes how thoroughly the sym- 
pathies of the nation are wrapped up in the gigantic war now 
raging for its perpetuity than the martial tone which has been 
given to its literature. History no longer writes of American 
statesmen, but of American soldiers. Poetry sings no longer 
éf an ocean-bound republic, with vast resources, broad acres, 
flourishing cities, wide-stretching commerce, and a peaceful and 
happy people, but of momentous battles, of ‘‘arms and the man’”’ 
who best knows how to use them. 

It is too early yet to attempt the history of the war, or the 
record of its greatest leaders. What can be done, however, is 
to collect data for future historians and biographers. Our 
purpose in the sketch which follows is not to furnish an ex- 
haustive analysis of either the deeds or the character of the 
American general whose name stands at its head, but simply to 
trace some of the more prominent achievements which have 
given him a distinguished place among the great soldiers of the 
civil war. 

Witi1aM T. SHERMAN was born in Lancaster, Ohio, on the 
8th day of February, 1820. His father was the Honorable 
Charles R. Sherman, one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of that State. In 1836, at the age of sixteen, he entered West 
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Point as a cadet, and was graduated on the 30th of June, 1840, 
sixth in his class. Young Sherman at once entered the service, 
en graduation, as second lieutenant in the Third Artillery, and 
served in Florida through the winters of 1840 and 1841 In 
November, 1841, he was promoted to a first lieutenancy. He 
was afterwards stationed at Fort Moultrie, South Carolina. 
In 1846 he was sent to Cealifcrnia, and remained there in 
service all through the Mexican War, having reached the 
grade of captain. In 1850 he was married to the eldest 
daughter of Honorable Thomas Ewing, of Ohio. In 1853 he 
resigned his commission in the army, and took charge of the 
banking-house of Lucas, Turner & Co., at San Francisco. In 
1860, he was the President of the State Military Academy of 
Louisiana, and remained in that position until the outbreak of 
the present war. He had evidence satisfactory to his own 
mind long before the first shot was fired at Sumter that war 
was inevitable, and thereupon, taking prompt counsel of honor 
and patriotism, wrote and despatched the following keen but 
honest, manly, straightforward, and loyal letter: — 


“January 18, 1861. 


“‘Gov. Tuomas O. Moors, 
“Baton Roveg, La. 
*«Sir:—As I occupy a quasi-military position under this State, I deem it 
sy to acquaint you that I accepted such position when Louisiana was a 


tate in the Union, and when the motto of the seminary was inserted in 
marble over the main door, ‘ By the liberality of the General Government.of 
the United States: The Union. Esto Perpetua.’ 

“Recent events foreshadow a great change, and it becomes all men to 
choose. If Louisiana withdraws from the Federal Union, J prefer to main- 
tain my allegiance to the old Constitution as long as a fragment of it 
survives, and my longer stay here would be wrong in every sense of the 
word. In that event, I beg you will send or appoint some authorized agent 
to take charge of the arms and munitions of war here belonging to the 
State, or direct me what disposition should be made of them. 

* And furthermore, as President of the Board of Supervisors, I beg you to 
take immediate steps to relieve me as superintendent the moment the State 
determines to secede; for on no earthly account will I do any act, or think 
any thought, hostile to or in defiance of the old Government of the United 
States. —e . 
“Wit eat respect, &c., 

. W. T. Suerman.” 


* (Signed) 


His resignation being accepted, he removed to St. Louis, and, 
shortly before the attack on Fort Sumter, repaired to Washing- 
ton. He was astonished at the apparent ignorance and incre- 
dulity of the Government in regard to the real condition of the 
Southern States. He declared that the men in authority were 
sleeping on a volcano, which would surely burst upon them 
unprepared. Filled with this idea, he addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War, stating that, as he was educated at the 
expense of the United States and owed every thing to his 
country, he had come to tender her his military services. He 
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warned Mr. Cameron, in earnest language, that war was immi- 
nent, and that we were not prepared. He also called upon the 
President, and in like manner stated his views and tendered 
his services. The President jocularly replied, “We shall not 
need many men like you: the whole affair will soon blow over.” 
He was then urged by his friends to go to Ohio and take 
charge of the organization of the three-months regiments. 
This he declined, as he did not believe in such trifling expe- 
dients. He declared it would be as wise to undertake to extin- 
guish the flames of a burning building with a squirt-gun as to put 
down the rebellion with three-months troops. His plan was to 
organize for a gigantic war, to call out the whole military power 
of the country at once, and by the exercise of irresistible force 
to crush the rebellion in its incipiency. These views were in 
advance of the times. 

On the 13th of June, 1861, Sherman was appointed colonel in 
the regular army, his appointment dating May 14, 1861, and 
was assigned to the command of the 13th Infantry. On the 
21st of July occurred the unfortunate affair of Manassas, in 
which Sherman was engaged. The enemy had planted a bat- 
tery on Warrenton turnpike, to command the passage of Bull 
Run, and seized the stone bridge which crossed it, erecting a 
heavy abatis to prevent our advance in that direction. The 
object of the battle was to force this position, with a view to 
subsequent operations beyond. The army engaged was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General McDowell. The fourth division 
was left in the rear. The first, second, third, and fifth were 
commanded respectively by Brigadier-General Tyler and Colo- 
nels Hunter, Heintzelman, and Miles. In the plan of battle, 
Miles was to be in reserve on the Centreville Ridge; Tyler was 
to advance directly in front of Stone Bridge, on the Warrenton 
road, and cannonade the enemy’s batteries; Hunter and Heint- 
zelman were to move to the right and cross the run above, and 
get to the enemy’s rear. Colonel Sherman commanded the third 
brigade in Tyler’s (first) division, consisting of troops since 
renowned for gallantry,—Captain Ayres’s Regular Battery, the 
13th, 69th, and 79th New York and 2d Wisconsin Infantry. 

The advance was commenced on the morning of the 21st, and 
a part of Hunter’s and Heintzelman’s divisions, according to 
McDowell’s official report, ‘‘ forced the enemy back far enough 
to allow Sherman’s and Keyes’s brigades of Tyler’s division to 
cross from their position on the Warrenton road. These drove 
the right of the enemy, understood to have been commanded by 
Beauregard, from the front of the field, and out of the detached 
woods, and down the road, and across it, up the slopes on the 
other side.” Pressing on, these two brigades, with the two 
divisions on the right, came upon an elevated ridge or table of 
land. Here was the severest fighting of the famous battle. 
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Sherman led his brigade directly up the Warrenton road, and 
held his ground till the general order came to retreat. It will be 
the verdict of history that the fighting at Bull Run was no more 
disgraceful to us than the unsuccessful fighting of the French 
at Waterloo. It was the disorganized rout after the day was 
done that showed that our army was as yet but an undisciplined 
rabble. The day was lost partly by the delay in attack, but 
chiefly by the arrival of reinforcements under Johnston, when 
victory was already in our hands. General Patterson was the 
Grouchy of our Waterloo. 

One fact in the battle has hitherto escaped comment. The 
orders of Tyler’s division were to cross Bull Run, when possible, 
and join Hunter on the right. This was done, Sherman leading 
off, with the 69th New York, in advance, and encountering a 
party of the enemy retreating along a cluster of pines. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Haggerty, of the 69th, without orders, rode 
over to intercept their retreat, and was shot dead by the enemy. 
Furious at his loss, the 69th sprang forward and opened fire, 
which was returned. ‘“ But,” says Sherman, ‘determined to 
effect our junction with Hunter’s division, I ordered the fire to 
cease, and we proceeded with caution towards the field, where we 
then plainly saw our forces engaged.”’ Turning now to Colonel 
Burnside’s official report, we shall find that he was at this time 
overwhelmingly pressed by the enemy. It was a critical junc- 
ture. At length Major Sykes’s battalion of regulars came up, 
and staggered the enemy, and at the same moment Sherman 
came marching over the hill. “It was Sherman’s brigade,” 
says Burnside, “that arrived at about twelve-and-a-half o’clock, 
and, by a most deadly fire, assisted in breaking the enemy’s 
lines.”” So much for soldierly promptness and strict obedience 
to orders. From the vigor with which Sherman fought h‘s 
brigade, the loss in his four regiments was one hundred and five 
killed, two hundred and two wounded, two hundred and ninety- 
three wounded or missing, with six killed and three wounded in 
the battery, making a total of six hundred and nine, the whole 
division losing eight hundred and fifty-nine. The loss of the 
army, excluding prisoners and stragglers, was computed thus:— 
killed, four hundred and seventy-nine; wounded, eleven hundred 
and eleven; total killed and wounded, fifteen hundred and ninety. 
When the conduct of Sherman had become known, the Ohio 
delegation in Congress unanimously urged his immediate pro- 
motion. This was easily effected, and on the 3d of August, 
1861, he was confirmed a brigadier-general of volunteers. 

When General Anderson was assigned to the department 
south of the Ohio, General Sherman was attached thereto as 
second in command, and was soon afterwards despatched, with a 
force of seven thousand men, composed of volunteers and Ken- 
tucky home-guards, to occupy Muldraugh’s Hill, a strategic 
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point south of the Rolling Fork of Salt River. There his home- 
guards left him, the reinforcements designed to strengthen his 
command were necessarily sent elsewhere, and he found himself 
with scarcely five thousand troops, in an unfriendly part of the 
country, confronting a rebel army of twenty-five thousand men, 
under General Buckner. While affairs were in this position, 
General Anderson was relieved, and General Sherman succeeded 
to the very unenviable position of commander of the department. 
Most of the fighting young men of Kentucky had gone to join 
the rebels. The non-combatants were divided in sentiment, and 
most of them far from friendly. He lacked men, and most of 
those he had were poorly armed. He lacked, also, means of 
transportation and munitions of war; and, if the rebel generals 
had known his actual condition, they could have captured or 
driven his forces across the Ohio in less than ten days. He ap- 
plied earnestly and persistently for reinforcements, and, at the 
same time, took every possible precaution to conceal his weakness 
from the enemy, as well as from the public in general. At that 
time, newspaper reporters were not always discreet, and often 
obtained and published the very facts that should have been 
concealed. He issued a stringent order excluding all reporters 
and correspondents from his lines. This brought down upon 
him the indignation of the press. More unfortunately still, he 
failed to impress the Secretary of War with the necessities of his 
position and the importance of holding it. On the 3d of No- 
vember, he telegraphed to General McClellan, detailing the 
position and number of his several forces, showing them to be 
everywhere, except at one single point, outnumbered, and con- 
cluded his despatch with the emphatic remark, “Our forces are 
too small to do good, and too large to be sacrificed.” 

In reply, General McClellan asks, ‘‘ How long could McCook 
keep Buckner out of Louisville, holding the railroad, with power 
to destroy it inch by inch?”—giving no hint of a purpose to 
send reinforcements, but looking to the probable abandonment 
of Kentucky. Previous to this, General Sherman had had an 
interview with Secretary Cameron, in presence of Adjutant- 
General Thomas, at Lexington, Kentucky, and fully explained 
to him the situation of his command, and also of the armies op- 
posed to him, and, on being asked what force was necessary for 
a successful forward movement in his department, answered, “‘ Two 
hundred thousand men.” By the 1st of November, Adjutant- 
General Thomas’s official report of this conversation, in all its 
details, was published in most of the newspapers of the country, 
giving the enemy full knowledge of many important facts relatin 
to General Sherman’s department. He was too weak to defend 


his lines; and the enemy knew it. He had no hope of reinforce- 
ments, and, withal, was evidently in discredit with the War De- 
partment, as being too apprehensive of the power, strength, and 
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resources of the enemy. He, therefore, felt he could not suc- 
cessfully conduct the campaign, and asked to be relieved. He 
was succeeded by General Buell, who was at once reinforced, 
and enabled to hold his defensive positions until Grant, the fol- 
lowing spring, should advance down the Mississippi and up the 
Cumberland. 

General Sherman was now set down as “crazy,” and quietly 
retired to the command of Benton Barracks, near St. Louis. 
The evidence of his insanity was his answer to the Secretary of 
War,—that to make a successful advance against the enemy, then 
strongly posted at all strategic points from the Mississippi to 
Cumberland Gap, would require an army two hundred thousand 
strong! The answer was the inspiration or the judgment of a 
military genius; but to the mind of Mr. Secretary Cameron it 
was the prophecy of a false wizard. 

It has been said of the Spaniards, that they “generally 
managed to have an army when they had no general, and a 
general when they had no army;” and during the first years 
of the war we surpassed in folly their example. It was vainly 
expected the rebellion could effectually be put down without 
either a general or an army, by a mere flourish of trumpets,—as 
if the foundations of the Confederacy, like the walls of Jericho, 
would yield and fall at the blowing of a ram’s horn. Subsequent 
events have sufficiently vindicated General Sherman’s opinion 
expressed in his reply to the Secretary of War. 

Meantime, General Halleck succeeded to the command of the 
Department of the West, and General Sherman was not long 
allowed to remain in charge of a recruiting-rendezvous at St. 
Louis. When General Grant moved on Fort Donelson, Sherman 
was intrusted with the forwarding to him of reinforcements and 
supplies from Paducah. General Grant subsequently acknow- 
ledged himself “greatly indebted for his (Sherman’s) prompt- 
ness” in discharging that duty. After the capture of that strong- 
hold, General Sherman was put in command of the fifth division 
of Grant’s army, at Pittsburg Landing. At the same time, 
Beauregard was industriously collecting the rebel forces at 
Corinth, a strong strategic point, well fortified, thirty miles 
distant. Grant had moved up from Fort Donelson, and Buell 
was on his way. The rebel general discovered his only safety 
to be in taking the initiative, and, accordingly, came out from 
his defences, and, by a forced march through a wooded country, 
was enabled to make a sudden attack upon our troops while 
arriving at the Landing. Sherman had just taken his position 
at Shiloh Church, three miles out from the landing, on the main 
road to Corinth. It was a strong position. He formed his first 
line of battle on the brow of a hill, or rather a ridge, on the west 
of Lick and Owl Creeks, which served as a natural fortification. 
The men, by lying down or retiring a few ‘steps, were well 
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covered, and, by rising and advancing a few paces, could deliver 
their fire with terrible effect. But his troops were mostly green, 
and wholly untrained in the art of war. The rebel onset was 
well directed, rapid, and most persistent. Some of Sherman’s 
regiments broke and fled, while others fought like veterans. 
The fight soon became general; Beauregard “hurled his massed 
columns with great impetuosity against our attenuated lines, 
which, though yielding to the pressure, did not break. The 
rebels gained ground inch by inch, but could do no more than 
compress the semicircle of our line of battle. Beauregard had 
promised his troops to drive us into the Tennessee that day before 
three o’clock, but nightfall found him contemplating the chances 
of successful retreat; for Buell had arrived. Sherman’s conduct 
on that day showed him to be a man of the first order of military 
talent. He was not disconcerted by the panic among his green 
troops, and, indeed, had expected it. All he asked was, that a 
reasonable number should remain and obey orders; and in an 
American army there can always be found a goodly proportion 
of officers and men incapable of being cowards under any cir- 
cumstances. With such he did battle on the 6th of April, 1862, 
—a day long to be remembered, as the day of the battle of Shiloh. 
There was not a commanding "general on the field who did not 
rely on Sherman and look to him as our chief hope; and there 
is no question that but for Sherman our army would have been 
destroyed. He rode from place to place, directing his men; he 
selected from time to time the positions for his artillery; he dis- 
mounted and managed the guns; he sent suggestions to com- 
manders of divisions; he inspired everybody with confidence; 
and yet it never occurred to him that he had accomplished any 
thing worthy of remark. 

General Halleck, in a letter to the Secretary of War, said, 
“It is the unanimous opinion here that Brigadier-General Sher- 
man saved the fortunes of the day: he was in the thickest of 
the fight, had three horses killed under him, and was twice 
wounded.’ General Boyle was speaking to a crowd of men at 
Willard’s, in Washington, when Chief-Justice Ewing, of Kansas, 
entered the room and heard him say, “You do not know how 
to appreciate our military men. If Napoleon Bonaparte had 
commanded at Shiloh, he would have made General Sherman a 
field-marshal on the field of battle.” 

General Nelson, a few days before his death, in conversation 
with Larz Anderson and two or three other gentlemen, said, 
“During eight hours, the fate of the army on the field of Shiloh 
depended on the life of one man: if General Sherman had 
fallen, the army would have been captured or destroyed.” 

General Rousseau, who was also in the battle of the 7th, and 
not on the 6th, in a public speech: at an ovation given him in 
Louisville, on the 15th of June, says, “I wish to say a word of 
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General Sherman. You do not know him, though you may 
think you do. He stayed with us while Buckner was most ex- 
pected, but at last, in obedience to commands, he left our State. 
He gave us our first lessons in the field in the face of an enemy ; 
and, of all the men I ever saw, he is the most untiring, vigilant, 
and patient. No man that ever lived could surpass him. His 
enemies say that he was surprised at Shiloh. I tell you, no. 
He was not surprised, nor whipped; for he fights by the week. 
Devoid of ambition, incapable of envy, he is brave, gallant, and 
just. At Shiloh, his old legion met him just as the battle was 
ended, and at the sight of him, placing their hats upon their 
bayonets, gave him three cheers. It was a touching and fitting 
compliment to the gallant chieftain. I am thankful for this 
occasion to do justice to a brave, honest, and knightly gentleman.” 

General Grant, in a letter to the War Department under date 
of July 26, 1863, says, “To General Sherman I was greatly 
indebted for his promptness in forwarding to me, during the 
siege of Fort Donelson, reinforcements and supplies from Pa- 
ducah. At the battle of Shiloh, on the first day, he held with 
raw troops the key-point of the landing. It is no disparage- 
ment to any other officer to say that I do not believe there was 
another division commander on the field who had the skill and 
experience to have done it. To his individual efforts I am 
indebted for the success of that battle.” 

A cavalry officer at the battle of Shiloh relates many per- 
sonal incidents illustrative of the character of the man. He says, 
‘“‘ Having occasion to report personally to General Sherman, about 
noon of the first day at Shiloh, I found him dismounted, his arm 
in a sling, his hand bleeding, his horse dead, himself covered with 
dust, his face besmeared with powder and blood: he was giving 
directions at the moment to Major Taylor, his chief of artillery, 
who had just brought a battery into position. Mounted orderlies 
were coming and going in haste; staff officers were making anxious 
inquiries; everybody but himself seemed excited. The battle 
was raging terrifically in every direction. Just then there 
seemed to be universal commotion on our right, where it was 
observed our men were giving back. ‘I was looking for that,’ 
said Sherman; ‘but I am ready for them.’ His quick, sharp 
eyes flashed, and his war-begrimed face beamed with satis- 
faction. The enemy’s packed columns now made their appear- 
ance, and as quickly the guns which Sherman had so carefully 
placed in position began to speak. The deadly effect on the 
enemy was apparent. While Sherman was still managing the 
artillery, Major Sanger, a staff officer, called his attention to 
the fact that the enemy’s cavalry were charging towards the 
battery. ‘Order up those two companies of infantry,’ was the 

uick reply; and the general coolly went on with his guns. 
he cavalry made a gallant charge, but their horses carried 
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back empty saddles. The enemy was evidently foiled. Our 
men, gaining fresh courage, rallied again, and, for the first time 
that day, the enemy was held stubbornly in check. A moment 
more, and he fell back over the piles of his dead and wounded.” 

On the morning after the victory at Shiloh, Sherman again 
pushed out in advance, met and whipped the enemy’s cavalry, 
and took their camp, with a large supply of ammunition. 

Now commenced the approach to Corinth, in the course of 
which seven distinct rebel camps were, with more or less skir- 
mishing, successfully carried, occupied, and re-intrenched by 
Sherman. After a month’s approach and siege, Corinth was 
captured on the 30th of May, 1862, Sherman’s troops being 
first to enter the deserted works, as they had been to bear the 
brunt of the advance. Of these achievements General Grant 
writes, ‘‘ His services as division commander in the advance on 
Corinth, I will venture to say, were appreciated by the now 
general-in-chief (General Halleck) beyond those of any other 
division commander.” 

Before the conclusion of this affair, Sherman was appointed 
and confirmed as major-general of volunteers, to date from 
May 1, 1862. On the 20th of June, he advanced and took 
the important point of Holly Springs, Mississippi, thoroughly 
destroying trestle-bridges and track on the Mississippi Central 
Railroad, so that no sudden attack of the enemy could dislodge 
him. 

General Grant now turned his attention to Memphis, which 
was in sad condition. Guerrilla warfare raged furiously in its 
vicinity, and the city had become a centre of contraband trade. 
He at once appointed Sherman to the command of the district 
of Memphis, averring that this officer could most thoroughly 
and rapidly abate the evils. Sherman bent his energies to the 
work, and, by a series of adroit and stringent measures, exposed 
and stopped the contraband traffic, which had hitherto defied 
detection. During the summer, also, he checked the depreda- 
tions of guerrillas, and reduced the hitherto rebellious district to 
quiet and subordination. 

In December of the same year commenced the series of 
renowned operations whose object was Vicksburg. General 
Grant appointed Sherman to the command of the Fifteenth 
Army Corps, and the latter at once made valuable personal 
reconnoissances near Tallahatchie River. On the 20th of the 
month, at the head of four picked divisions,—full of fight, 
rough, intrepid, adventurous Western woodsmen,—he embarked 
from Memphis, and rendezvoused at Friar’s Point. His order 
at the start was a remarkable document. ‘‘ The expedition now 
fitting out is purely of a military character, and the interests 
involved are of too important a nature to be mixed up with per- 
sonal and private business. Wo citizen, male or female, will be 
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allowed to accompany it, unless employed as part of a crew, or 
as servants to the transports. No person whatever—citizen, 
officer, or sutler—will, on any consideration, buy or deal in 
cotton or other produce of the country. The trade in cotton 
must wait a more peaceful state of affairs. Any person what- 
ever making reports for publication, which might reach and 
inform, aid or comfort, the enemy, should be treated as a spy. 
A citizen following the expedition in defiance of the above 
orders should be conscripted, or made a deck-hand on the trans- 
port.” If one compares these regulations on “trade in cotton” 
with the record of the recent fiasco known as the Red River 
Expedition, he will see the value of having a soldier in command 
of military affairs. 

The plan of operation was for Sherman to advance directly 
on Vicksburg, and assault it; while Grant should follow, and 
move on Jackson by railroad, holding and engaging the enemy’s 
force there. But just as Sherman started, Holly Springs was 
attacked, and disgracefully surrendered, with the supplies on 
which the Vicksburg expedition partly depended. Grant was 
brought to a halt, and the enemy in his front hastened to rein- 
force Vicksburg; while Sherman, ignorant of these facts, hur- 
ried on with his “right wing of the Army of the Tennessee,” 
to play his part. Disembarking on the 26th and 27th of De- 
cember near the mouth of the Yazoo, on the latter day, with 
his accustomed celerity, he ordered a general advance on the 
city, and drove the enemy before night from his outer lines. 
The next two days the assault was renewed, and, on the 29th, a 
series of brilliant charges were made with fury almost amounting 
to desperation. Blair’s brigade, in the advance, emerging from 
the cover of a cypress forest, came upon an intricate abatis of 
young trees felled about three feet from the ground, with the 
tops left interlacing in confusion. Beyond the abatis was a 
deep ditch, with a quicksand at the bottom, and several feet of 
water on the sand. Beyond the ditch was a more impenetrable 
abatis of heavy timber. All this was swept by a murderous 
fire from the enemy’s artillery. Yet through and over it all the 
brigade gallantly charged, and drove the enemy from his rifle- 
pits at the base of the centre hill, on which the city lay. Other 
brigades now came up in support, and the second line was car- 
ried; and still up the hill pressed the heroic advance. 

But it was all in vain. ‘The city was impregnable to so small 
a force, and reluctantly the storming party yielded up their 
hardly-earned conquests, Blair’s brigade losing one-third of its 
men in the daring assault. Under a flag of truce Sherman 
buried his dead and cared for his wounded, and then promptly 
re-embarked. At this juncture General McClernand arrived, 
and assumed command by virtue of his priority of commission. 
Sherman at once announced the fact to his “right wing of the 
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Army of the Tennessee,’ praising their zeal, alacrity, and 
courage, and adding, “Ours was but part of a combined 
movement, in which others were to assist. We were in time; 
unforeseen contingencies must have delayed the others. We 
have destroyed the Shreveport road; we have attacked the 
defences of Vicksburg, and pushed the attack as far as prudence 
would justify; and, having found it too strong for our single 
column, we have drawn off in good order and good spirits, ready 
for any new move. .A new commander is now here to lead you. 
I know that all good officers and soldiers will give him the same 
hearty support and cheerful obedience they have hitherto given 
me. There are honors enough in reserve for all, and work 
enough too.” There was, indeed, work to do at once. Seven days 
after the farewell order was issued, Sherman with his Fifteenth 
Army Corps, and McClernand with the Thirteenth, the whole 
under command of the latter, stormed and carried the “‘ Arkan- 
sas Post,” capturing seven thousand prisoners, a heavy arma- 
ment, with supplies and munitions. Admiral Porter's fleets 
brilliantly co-operated, silencing the enemy’s guns. This im- 
portant success was received with great joy throughout the 
country. What part Sherman had in the affair is pointed out 
by General Grant in the letter already twice quoted: the con- 
ception of the attack on Arkansas Post was General Sher- 
man’s. His part of the execution, no one denies, was as good 
as it possibly could have been. Of the preceding achievement 
he says, “General Sherman’s arrangement as commander of 
troops in the attack on Chickasaw Bluffs last Decembér was 
admirable: seeing the ground from the opposite side from the 
attack (afterwards) I saw the impossibility of making it suc- 
cessful.” 

About the middle of March, Admiral Porter resolved to try 
to navigate through Steele’s Bayou and Black Bayou to Deer 
Creek and Rolling Fork, and thence, by the Sunflower River, 
into the Yazoo,—that route to Vicksburg being thought very de- 
sirable, if practicable. He asked the co-operation of a skilful 
and vigorous land-force. General Sherman was sent to him, with 
one division of his Fifteenth Army Corps. The gunboats pushed 
straight through the bayous, the troops being compelled to follow 
by a more circuitous route. On the 21st, a few days from the 
start, the admiral found the river full of obstructions, formidable 
batteries ahead, the enemy several thousand strong, with artillery 
in front and on his flanks, and the stream too narrow for man- 
ceuvre. He sent a pressing message for Sherman, then many 
miles distant. Meanwhile, the enemy endeavored to press 
towards his rear, so as to fell obstructions behind the boats. It 
was almost a trap; and hour by hour, through a sleepless night 
and day, Sherman was awaited. At seven o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 22d the general got the admiral’s message, and in- 
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stantly started, with rather more than a brigade, on a forced 
march of terrible rapidity over the wretchedest of roads, driving 
the pickets of the enemy before him as he drew near. He 
pushed for the boats; but, when several miles distant therefrom, 
the enemy endeavored to hurry across his flank, to reach them 
first. As the enemy came into view, the gunboats opened a hot 
fire on him. Sherman, hearing the roar of the artillery and the 
blast of the mortars, struck out, like Blucher, aw canon, and, 
after an hour of urgent marching, arrived at the scehe, and flung 
himself against the rebels, who, astonished at his apparition, 
retreated without ceremony. The gunboats were saved as by 
miracle. Nothing but the intense labor and the protracted 
forced marching could have relieved them; and even the delay 
of an hour might have proved fatal. The expedition was forced 
to withdraw when within a few hundred yards of free and open 
navigation to the Yazoo. The march through bayou and forest, 
among the gigantic willows and cypresses of the bayous, was 
more wild, romantic, and adventurous than the dusty roads of 
ordinary soldier’s life. The gunboats, meanwhile, cut their way 
through the narrow creeks by felling the sprawling and over- 
hanging branches and undergrowth, and were stopped short when 
within only a musket-shot of their goal. 


Notr.—The length of this detailed, accurate, and most interesting biography 
precluding its appearance as a whole in one number, it will be concluded in 
the next.—Ep. 





JOMINI’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


JOMINY’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON.* 


Amone@ the many excellent military works published by Van 
Nostrand during this war, none of greater value or in better 
style has appeared. The letter-press would charm Aldus 
himself, and the maps, showing clearly the theatre of the dif- 
ferent campaigns from 1796 to 1815, with the beautifully-colored 
plans of battles, will delight the military student. The headings 
of chapters, the prominently printed catch-word at the beginning 
of each important paragraph, and the general index, prepared 
with great care by the translator himself, add much to the value 
of the work as a book of reference. But the most valuable 
contributions to this admirable translation are General Halleck’s 
copious notes, consisting of biographical notices of important 
personages, historical illustrations of the text, and especially the 
learned military and legal commentaries correcting the errors 
and misrepresentations of Alison and many other English writers, 
who never can see any thing across the Channel or’ the Atlantic 
except through their own foggy medium. 

The life of the great master of the art of war, written by 
the most learned strategist among ancient or modern authors, 
and translated by one of our best military minds, is a contri- 
bution which will be prized by all soldiers who are students of 
their profession. 

The publication of this translation, the high merit of which 
will be appreciated by all intelligent readers, is well timed to 
supply a great public want. Many of our best-informed army 
officers are familiar with this chef-d’euvre of Jomini in the 
original French,—now entirely out of print, and not to be pro- 
cured even in Paris; but most of our volunteer officers, who 
heretofore have not had occasion to study such works, and who, 
besides, are not familiar with technical French, will appreciate 
the real benefit conferred upon them by the translator and pub- 
lisher in enabling them to study, in their own language, the 
highest lessons of the science of war. 

Jomini has long been regarded in Europe as the highest 
authority among military writers; and his Life of Napoleon is 
admitted to be his transcendent master-piece. Napoleon him- 
self, in his autographic memoirs dictated at St. Helena, says 
that Jomini, of all his critics, best understood his system of war. 
General Halleck, in his Sketch of Jomini’s Life and Writings, 


* Life of Napoleon: by Baron Jomini, General-in-Chief and Aide-de-Camp 
to the Emperor of Russia: translated, with Notes, by Major-General H. W. 
Halleck, United States Army. New York: D. Van Nostrand. Four vols. 8vo, 
with Atlas of sixty maps and plans of battles. 
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relates an anecdote, which serves to show his remarkable know- 
ledge of military strategy, or what the French call strategic 
intuition. 

“‘ Having been summoned to the imperial head-quarters, at 
Mayence, at the beginning of the campaign of Jena, Napoleon 
said to him, ‘I am delighted that the first work which demon- 
strates the true principles of war has appeared in my reign. 
No work like yours is taught in our military schools. We are 
* going to fight the Prussians. I have called you near me, because 
you have written on the campaigns of Frederick the Great, because 
you know his army, and have studied the theatre of the war.’ 
Jomini asked for four days to get his horses and equipages from 
the head-quarters of Marshal Ney, and added that he would join 
his majesty at Bamberg. 

“¢Why at Bamberg?’ said the Emperor. ‘Who told you 
that I am going to Bamberg?’ 

“¢¢'The map of Germany, sire.’ 

‘“¢ «There are a hundred roads on that map,’ said Napoleon. 

“ ¢ Yes, sire; but it is probable that your majesty will make 
against the left of the Prussians the same manceuvre which was 
made at Donawerth against the right of Melas.’ 

“Very well,’ said Napoleon; ‘ go to Bamberg, but don’t say 
a word about it: no one should know that I am going to Bam- 
berg.’ ” 

Toi does not in the present work formally discuss strategy, 
but, what is better, in narrating the operations of each campaign 
he deduces the true principles of the military art, and illustrates 
them by the various plans of Napoleon and his opponents. 
Thus, in describing the Italian campaigns, he clearly analyzes 
all the movements made by either party, and carefully points 
out their strategic faults and merits. In other words, he 
teaches strategy by applying its principles as a scientific test to 
the facts of history which he narrates. 

While giving due credit to the Archduke Charles, to the Rus- 
sian generals in the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, and to Wel- 
lington for some of his operations in Spain and Portugal, he 
represents Napoleon’s strategy as far surpassing that of any 
one who opposed him. This was particularly manifested in his 
Italian campaigns, in those of Ulm, Jena, and Wagram, and 
more especially in his great master-pieces of 1814 and 1816. 
The same military genius is manifested in his plans of opera- 
tions in the Spanish Peninsula, although many of his brilliant 
conceptions failed through the incapacity of = generals who 
attempted to carry them ‘into execution. 

In discussing the Tactics of Battles, Mapiinie says,— 


“Wellington’s system of combat was what is called the defensive-offensive : 
awaiting his adversary on chosen ground, he fatigued his assailants with his 
arti illery and a murdereus fire of. “musketry, and when they were about to 
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ierce his line, he avoided this formidable movement by falling on them with 
his united forces. This system, under certain circumstances, may be as 
good as any other: it depends on the localities, the nature of the troops, 
and the character of your opponent. I received defensive-offensive battles 
at Rivoli and Austerlitz.” 


Again he says,— 


“Strategy has been almost a fixed science: it is subject to rigid and 
almost invariable rules. But not so with tactics of battles; 7.e. the manner 
of drawing up troops on the field, and of bringing them into action. On 
this subject there is not the same unanimity of opinion among military 
writers. Indeed, there has been renewed, in our time, the old controversies 
on the respective advantages of thin and deep formations, subjects long 
since supposed to be exhausted. 

“There are various modes of drawing up troops on the field of battle; 
but none of them can be subjected to any thing like invariable rules. The 
ground, the character of the troops, and various other circumstances, 
govern each individual case. The thin formation of troops deployed has 
been constantly followed by Wellington; and some have concluded that, 
since he triumphed over our columns, this must be the best. In the rugged 
positions of Spain and Portugal, a defensive line ought to be deployed, and 
to rely on its fire. If Wellington resisted our columns at Waterloo until the 
arrival of the Prussians, it was because the deep mud destroyed the impul- 
sion of these columns and prevented our artillery from following them: 
under the circumstances, they were too deep. The principal merit of a 
column is its impulsion; if the nature of the ground or its too great mass 
prevents it from moving with facility, we experience all the inconveniences 
of the formation without its advantagés. The formation proposed by General 
Jomini has much merit. Itis simply a line of battalions, in columns of attack, 
ployed on the central division of each battalion. This formation has less depth 
and more mobility than the column of Folard, and has greater stability than 
the thin or deployed formation. We frequently employed it in our earlier 
campaigns; but afterwards, as our armies increased in numbers, the desire 
of having our troops more concentrated and disposable induced us some- 
times to form them in too deep and heavy masses. Instead of forming 
columns of battalions by divisions, we formed heavy columns of grand 
divisions by battalion, each grand division composed of twelve battalions. 
Ege formation was a fault at Albuera, Moskwa, and Waterloo, but not at 

ssling. 

‘Tt should be observed that when a deep column is formed, or a line of 
small columns of attack by battalions, it 1s indispensable that the flanks 
should be protected with troops marching by file. The greatest difficulty 
with a column is in being compelled to stop and repel an attack on its 
flank. But if each flank is protected by troops marching by file, these 
troops will cover it from the enemy’s charges, while the column continues 
its offensive impulsion. . 

“The system of small squares by battalion, followed by the English, is 
not without advantages. A battalion of eight companies may be formed 
into oblong squares, three in front and rear, and one on each flank, these 
last marching by file. This mode of formation presents a front greater by 
one company than the column of attack of battalions by divisions. It has, 
however, much less impulsion than the column, but it is more advantageous 
when it becomes necessary to employ the fire, inasmuch as it has one-half 
more fire and one-half less mass exposed to the enemy’s artillery. It is 
preferable to the thin formation of deployed battalions, because it has more 
strength, and may be moved over greed of almost any character. 

‘ ‘: The general rules for the tactics of battle may be summed up as 
ollows :— 


‘1st. In a defensive battle the mixed formation of the first line deployed, 
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and the second line in columns of attack of battalions by divisions, is deemed 
the most perfect. 

“2d. In an offensive battle I prefer the formation in two lines of columns 
of attack of battalions by divisions on the central division, placing the 
columns of the second line opposite to the intervals of the first, so as to 
present less mass to the enemy’s artillery, and to give greater facility for 
the movement of the columns in advancing and in retreat. The intervals 
between the battalions may be filled with sharpshooters or artillery. 

‘* 3d. Where the troops are habitually formed in two ranks, each of these 
columns of attack will be composed of four divisions, and, therefore, eight 
files in depth: the column in this case has less depth in proportion to its 
front, and is less exposed to disorder, than when the troops are formed in 
three ranks, or the battalion is composed of more than four divisions. 

“4th. In order to give every possible advantage to the impulsive action, 
the command should be divided in depth; i.e. each brigade should have 
its front and second line, so that every general officer will have the means 
at his disposal for forming a reserve without being obliged to seek it 
elsewhere. 

“5th. The formation of squares by battalions may be employed with 
advantage on very level ground. It has less solidity and impulsion than 
columns of battalions; but it possesses some advantages against cavalry 
and musketry. The parallelogram has the inconvenience of being more 
narrow and cramped on the flanks, but it has more mobility, more fire, and 
greater front, than the perfect square. 

“6th. The deep formation of heavy columns of grand divisions with bat- 
talions formed in rear of each other, should only be used when the space is 
too narrow for a more extended formation. And even then the flanks 
should be protected by troops marching by file, and also by sharpshooters. 

“7th. These variations in formations should not be allowed to influence 
the general principles of grand tactics as applied to the several orders of 
battle.” 


It is precisely upon these two important subjects—strategy 
and tactics of battles—that our officers, especially those newly 
appointed, are most deficient; and here is where military edu- 
cation or military experience is almost absolutely necessary. 
In elementary tactics, or the organizing and changing of troops 
of any arm from one formation to another, as from line into 
column or square, officers of ordinary capacity can make them- 
selves proficient in a very few months; but a general must 
know much more than this before he is capable of selecting a 
proper base and line of operations, of directing suitable forma- 
tions on the field of battle, or manceuvring his army to success- 
fully reach a chosen objective point. Most of Napoleon’s great 
generals were either educated in military schools or had large 
experience in the wars of the French Revolution. ‘“ Chaque 
soldat Frangais porte, dans sa giberne, son béton de maréchal de 
France,” was a true saying, provided the soldier carried in his 
head, at the same time, the qualifications for a marshal. 

In our days we no longer believe in what Chatham called 
“‘heaven-born generals.” It is agreed that modern warfare is 
the offspring of science and civilization,—that it has its rules and 
its principles, which it is necessary to thoroughly master before 
being worthy to command, and that it is wiser to profit by such 
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lessons of history, as taught in the work before us, than to 
purchase experience by the blood of battle-fields. The brief 
span of a single life avails little in working out the great pro- 
blems of science; but education supplies the piled-up aggregates 
of human knowledge. From the days of early Greece, which 
perfected all the arts, military education has been deemed indis- 
pensable for great success in arms. ‘‘ Education,”’ says the 
great British statesmen, “is the cheap defence of nations.” It is 
mind, disciplined and instructed, which leads armies and builds 
up empires; mind, not stultified with pedantry, but the develop- 
ment of thought and inward will, conferring the power of discern- 
ing, analyzing, and combining means essential to an end. This 
self-culture of the soldier is to be acquired not alone in military 
academies, but in that greater school, the camp and battle-field. 
To form the accomplished commander, the practice of campaigns 
must be the sequence of the lessons taught by the masters of the 
art. ‘The knowledge of grand tactics,’ says Napoleon, “ is 
acquired only by experience and by the study of the history of 
the campaigns of all the great captains. Gustavus Adolphus, 
Turenne, Frederick, like Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar, have 
all acted on the same principles, of holding their forces united, 
being nowhere vulnerabie, and throwing their masses upon im- 
portant points: such are the principles which assure victory. 
Read again and again the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Gustavus, Turenne, Eugene, and of Frederick. Make 
them your models. This is the only way of becoming a great 
captain and mastering the secrets of the art of war. Your 
genius, enlightened by this study, will induce you to reject all 
maxims in conflict with those of these great commanders.” 
Genius to conceive great projects and devise extraordinary 
means for their accomplishment, is the first requisite of a 
great general; but, besides this creative power, he must have 
knowledge and experience, which are the implements with which 
he works. Some eminent commanders, it is true, have had genius 
without great learning; but the foremost men of the world—Alex- 
ander, Cesar, and Napoleon—were distinguished not only as prac- 
tical generals, but as learned scholars. ‘The first was instructed 
by Aristotle in all branches of Grecian lore, modelled himself 
upon the heroes of Homer, and was an annotator of the Iliad; the 
second was a great classical author, the master of Roman art, 
and the rival of Cicero in eloquence; and the third would have 
been famous as a philosopher had he not been an emperor. 
“Do you think,” said Napoleon, “if I had not been general-in- 
chief and the instrument of Fate to a mighty nation, that I 
would have accepted place and dependence? No! I would 
have thrown myself into the study of the exact sciences; my 
path would have been that of Galileo and Newton; and, since 


[ have always succeeded in my great enterprises, I should have 
Vou. II.—9 
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highly distinguished myself also in my scientific labors. I 
should have left the memory of magnificent discoveries.” 

But, besides genius and knowledge, the habitude of enlarged 
command, which is the education of the field, is indispensable 
to form the great captain, to know how to organize and form 
the character of an army, as well as to lead it when formed. 
It was not intellectual superiority alone, but that confidence 
inspired by discipline, which enabled Miltiades with his ten 
thousand Greeks to stem the avalanche of Persia on the plains 
of Marathon. It was not numbers and muscle that conquered 
Asia, but Alexander, young in years, but old in the expe- 
rience of camps, with Philip’s veteran phalanxes, led by such 
skilled commanders as Parmenio, Antipater, Attalus, and other 
captains educated in war. Hannibal was no blind Samson, 
removing Alpine barriers in order to inundate the plains of 
Italy with his Carthaginian hosts, but the learned pupil of Ha- 
milear, leading the war-worn bands of Carthalo, Hanno, Mu- 
tines, and Maharbal, well practised in the school of victory in 
Spain. Scipio, though without veteran legions, had seen the 
battles of Ticinus, Trebbia, and Cannz, and probably had 
served under Fabitis and Marcellus; but not till he had won 
that double victory over the armies of Syphax and Asdrubal 
was he—the educated commander—able to cope with the great 
Punic warrior on the plains of Zama. Czesar was a student 
from his cradle; and, though “in him was a thousand Mariuses,”’ 
it was not till he had learned the great art of war in Spain and 
Gaul against barbarians, that he could conquer his distinguished 
rivals at Pharsalia. 

Knowledge and experience have been equally the elements of 
success with modern generals. Turenne, carefully educated and 
studying war under his distinguished uncle, Maurice, required a 
dozen campaigns to grow from the youthful commander in Lor- 
. raine to the consummate strategist manceuvring against Monte- 
cuculi. Gustavus, educated for the throne, and the heir of war 
with his powerful rivals of Poland and Russia, won his great 
victory of Leipsic by the enthusiasm inspired by his heroic leader- 
ship, no less than by the stern discipline of his troops. Condé, 
though rapidly passing from the school to the camp, and from 
‘ the camp to victory, was, after the rough lessons of Merci, John 
de Wert, and Turenne, thrice the general when vanquished at 
Senef, in his later career, than as the stripling victor of Rocroy. 
Prince Eugene, preferring Xenophon and Polybius to his bre- 
viary, deserted the Church for the camp; but, with all his ; assion 
for war and numerous campaigns, he was not the finished com- 
mander till the siege of Lille and the day of Malplaquet. Marl- 
borough had little book-lore; but from the age of sixteen he 
studied war in the field, and was a pupil of the great Turenne, 
though that education required many successive camnaigns to 
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change the Churchill of Sedgemoor into the Marlborough of 
Blenheim. Practice supplied his scholastic deficiencies equally 
as soldier or statesman. Frederick the Great, the heir to a 
military throne, was thoroughly educated for a soldier; but it 
required the mortification of Mollwitz and the teachings of his 
faithful Schwerin to fit him to lead his Potsdam grenadiers 
through that wonderful career of seven years of glory. Welling- 
ton was educated at the military school of Angiers, in France, 
but it was in applying the principles of war, there taught, to his 
India campaigns, that he learned the path to success in Spain 
and to win the laurelled crown of Waterloo. Napoleon, the 
meteor that has so dazzled the world, received the best military 
education in France; and, though his first campaigns are the 
most extraordinary on the page of history, it must be remembered 
that he had had the previous experience of the siege of Toulon 
and two years’ service with the Army of the Alps. But, brilliant 
as were Castiglione, Arcola, and Rivoli, how much they were 
eclipsed by the after-glories of Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, Boro- 
dino, and the immortal campaign of 1814! 

We could go on citing examples to the same effect till we had 
exhausted nearly the whole catalogue of distinguished commanders 
of ancient and modern times; but the prominent generals we 
have named will suffice to show that, to a natural aptitude for 
war, soldiers, as in all professions and crafts, must be educated 
to their “‘trade;” and, to rise to the high level of a finished 
captain, some practice and the habitude of command are essential. 
We cannot better illustrate this point than by quoting General 
Halleck’s note on page 29, vol. iii. of his translation:— 


“ At the beginning of this campaign [1809] the King of Bavaria wished 
to place the Bavarian troops under the command of his own son, a young 
man of character, but entirely without military experience. Napoleon 
would not give his consent. ‘ Your army,’ he wrote to the king, ‘ must fight 
in earnest in this campaign. It concerns the conservation and extension of 
the aggrandizements which Bavaria has.received. Your son may be able 
to command when he shall have made six or seven campaigns with us. 
Meanwhile, let him come to my head-quarters. He will be received there 
with all the consideration due to him, and he will learn our trade.’ The King 
of Wurtemberg, also, wished to appoint a general to command the Wurtem- 
berg contingent, and objected to the appointment of Vandamme. Napoleon 
also refused this request, and placed Vandamme in the command. 

“It was by this firm resistance of all outside pressure in the selection of 
officers for particular commands, that Napoleon succeeded in almost always 
having the right man in the right place. No amount of political influence 
or personal solicitation could induce him to risk the lives of his men and the 
success of his campaigns by placing inferior men in command. In this 
case he resisted the solicitations of two crowned heads, his allies, on whose 
good will much depended. But he knew that much more depended upon 
his military success, and he was not weak enough to endanger that success 
in order to gratify the wishes even of kings. Had he yielded, the results 
of this war might have been very different. Happy the country whose 
ruler has the firmness to do what he believes to be right, regardless of the 
political and personal influences by which he may be surrounded !” 
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Unfortunately, such lessons, taught on almost every page of 
the history of war, have too often been lost upon our country ; 
and the accumulated evidence of four great wars, in which this 
nation has been involved, does not seem to have changed the 
course of our rulers. 

During the Revolution, having but few educated officers, we 
were almost entirely dependent upon European soldiers of for- 
tune, who were eagerly employed with high rank and extrava- 
gant pay. Upon Steuben, the disciple of the great Frederick, 
the Continental army was mainly indebted for its discipline. 
Congress, through Dr. Franklin and Mr. Deane, was compelled 
to ask Louis XVI. for engineers; “for,” said General Charles 
Lee, “we had not an officer in the army who knew the difference 
betwixt a chevaua de frise and a cabbage-garden.” Though 
victory perched upon our standards in the beginning of the con- 
test at Bemis’s Heights, and we had the educated patriot soldier 
Schuyler to prepare our army for the struggle, Kosciuszko, the 
accomplished engineer, to plan our defences, the impetuous and 
reckless daring of an Arnold to lead the assault, and the unerr- 
ing aim of Morgan’s riflemen to deprive the enemy of its ablest 
commander (Fraser), yet were we far from possessing the instruc- 
tion necessary for successful war. In the school of adversity, 
and with the blood of thousands, Washington, though opposed 
to feeble generals and small numbers, had to learn more difficult 
lessons than those first taught him at Braddock’s defeat. 

Washington fully appreciated the saying “that dn army of 
asses led by a lion is vastly superior to an army of lions led by 
an ass:’’ hence his solicitude, to the day of his death, to see esta- 
blished a national school for the education of officers. With 
good generals, he knew an effective army might be created out 
of the most unpromising materials; of which we have the best 
proof in the examples of Portuguese and Hindoos under British, 
and Italians under French, commanders. In his last Annual 
Message, December 7, 1796, in urging upon Congress the im- 
portance of military instruction, he used the following words: 
‘‘Whatever argument may be drawn from particular examples, 
superficially viewed, a thorough examination of the subject will 
evince that the art of war is both comprehensive and complicated ; 
that it demands much previous study, and that the possession of 
it, in its most improved and perfect state, is always of great 
moment to the security of a nation.” 

Through the efforts of Washington and the patriot statesmen 
of the Revolution, our Military Academy was established in 1802; 
but it led a languishing life, and, though war was impending, it 
may be said to have almost ceased to have an existence, under 
Dr. Eustis’s feeble administration of the War Department. At 
the commencement of hostilities with Great Britain, there were 
but sixty-five graduates of the Military Academy in serviee, and 
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our few regulars had scarce ever seen a battle-field. Again our 
armies had to meet the foe with few educated officers and but 
little experience in war: hence the years 1812 and 18138, except- 
ing the sea-fights, were almost always annals of American defeats. 
The glorious souvenirs of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and King’s 
Mountain were obscured by the pusillanimous surrender at 
Detroit and Niagara, the barbarous massacres at Hampton and 
the river Raisin, and the disgraceful failures at Chrysler’s Field 
and La Cole Mill. During the brief and brilliant campaigns of 
1814 and 1815, when our education in war was anew purchased 
upon unsuccessful fields of blood, the full tide of triumph flowed 
on almost uninterruptedly, and the ‘‘Second War of Independ- 
ence’’ closed in a blaze of victory. In these last achievements 
the youthful sons of the Military Academy nobly performed 
their part. The names of Swift, Bomford, McRee, Totten, Gra- 
tiot, Wood, Thayer, Gibson, Leonard, Williams, Hobart, Burch- 
stead, Wilcox, Randolph, W. W. Smith, De Russy, and Fanning, 
are already embalmed in history. Of those serving in the field, 
one-sixth laid down their lives in the struggle, one-fourth were 
killed or wounded, and one fifth of those who survived received 
one or two brevets each for their distinguished gallantry in that 
war. 

Thirty years of lucrative peace followed before our next war, 
but the nation had somewhat profited by its past short-comings. 
The Military Academy, on the breaking out of the Mexican 
War, had over five hundred highly-educated graduates in service, 
and nearly as many more in civil life, ready to resume their 
swords in their country’s defence. Our regular army, mostly 
officered by them, had acquired experience in fighting savages 
on our extended frontier, and had learned discipline in the 
swamps of Florida. Our brave volunteers, with high aptitude 
to form the best of soldiers, wisely sought the éléves of our na- 
tional school, and tendered to them the command of their regi- 
ments and battalions. The material of battle had been prepared 
by skilful hands, and educated minds directed the complicate 
machinery of war. The consequences of this fortuitous condition 
of things, despite political machinations, is too well known to 
require to be detailed here. Suffice it to say that, in comparing 
this with the preceding war, the fruits of military education are 
most apparent. In Canada, during two and a half years, with 
much larger forces than the enemy, our defeats outnumbered our 
victories ; our gains in prisoners of war were less than our losses ; 
our trophies were few; and our conquests scarce extended beyond 
the camps we occupied. In the Mexican War, our small but 
heroic army, in less than a year and a half, though opposed to 
the quadruple force of the enemy, won thirty victories, captured 
forty thousand soldiers, took a thousand cannon and an im- 
mense amount of small arms and munitions of war, carried ten 
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fortified places and the capital of the enemy, and extended our 
conquests over the immense territory of Mexico and California. 
The gain of that war, to say nothing of national reputation, 
now annually pays more than thrice the total cost of the contest. 

The greater than Cortez, the veteran Scott,—the most expe- 
rienced soldier this nation has produced, and the consummate 
leader of our armies in Mexico,—says, in a letter to the commis- 
sion appointed under the act of June 21, 1860, to examine into 
the organization, system of discipline, and course of instruction 
of the Military Academy, “I give it as my fixed opinion, that 
but for our graduated cadets the war between the United States 
and Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted some four 
or five years, with, in its first half, more defeats than victories 
falling to our share; whereas in less than two campaigns we 
conquered a great country and a peace, without the loss of a 
single battle or skirmish.”’ 

The great results of the Mexican War gave the Military Aca- 
demy an immense reputation, and its popularity continued till 
the first outbreak of hostilities in this colossal rebellion. Unfor- 
tunately, its very prominence made it a target for all aspirants 
who felt jostled in the race for high appointments in the service. 
Some foreign adventurers, and not a few greedy demagogues, 
to attain their own selfish aims, have tried to blacken the cha- 
racter of the institution by the usual appeals to the prejudices 
of the ignorant, but chiefly by the stereotyped charge of the dis- 
loyalty of its graduates. It is unfortunately true that man 
forgot the flag under which they were educated, to follow false 
gods. But who were the leaders of this treason but the honored 
and trusted in the land, filling, or who had filled, the highest places 
in the Government,—Senators, Representatives, members of the 
Cabinet, foreign Ministers, Judges of United States Courts, and 
even those who had been elected by the people to fill the highest 
offices in their gift? Was it, then, a greater crime for graduates 
of our national academy to forsake their country than for the 
highest officials in every branch of the Government, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial? These latter, from the seceding 
States, almost to a man joined the rebel standard; while of the 
former two-thirds* remained true to the precepts of patriotism 


* Senator Grimes, in a noble and patriotic speech on the Military Academy 
Bill, ably refuted the slanderous aspersion upon that institution. 

‘¢Mr. President,” said he, ‘it is not my business to vindicate West Point 
or the army; and [ trust the Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
will not consider that I am poaching on his manor. Sir, there never was a 
greater mistake than that under which gentlemen seem to labor when they 
suppose that West Point is the nursery of treason. The facts show exactly 
the reverse of that. I have taken the trouble to look into that. I have the 
record before me. Instead of any such fact being evinced by the record, if it 
proves any thing, it proves exactly the reverse of that. Sir, your army was 
composed of nine hundred and fifty-one officers. Six hundred and eighty- 
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taught at their Alma Mater, and have since freely shed their 
blood in the great cause in which we. are battling, notwith- 
standing their merits are often overlooked to give place to poli- 
ticians, who have not learned, as Napoleon calls it, “le métier 
des armes.”” More than half of our generals appointed in this 
rebellion have not been graduates of the Military Academy. If, 
in making this discrimination, better leaders have been secured, 
it is all right; but have these civil generals, with all their excel- 
lence as lawyers, doctors, merchants, &c., and doubtless zealous 
and patriotic in the cause, done better than the graduates of the 
Military Academy? We think not, though we cannot entirely 
adopt the views of the editor of the New York “Times” when he 
says, in some comments on the failures of Generals Butler, 
Banks, and Sigel, ‘‘ Not one solitary civilian, from the beginning 
of the war until now, has shown himself competent for high 
command. ‘The folly of trusting military empiricism has been 
written out in letters of blood, with illustration after illustra- 
tion, during this war, so that now no observing man in the 
country can possibly gainsay it. The truth ought to have been 
plain enough at the outset, that military science demands as 
systematic and protracted study as that of law or medicine, and 
that it is just as absurd to improvise a general from a lawyer or 
a merchant as to improvise a judge from a schoolmaster or a 
physician from a mechanic. The want of professional training 
is just as sure to make military charlatans. It is astonishing 
how slow our Government and people have been to recognize so 
simple a truth.” 

In nearly all our most important military operations, and in 
full nine-tenths of our victories, West Pointers have com- 
manded. At Sumter, it was Anderson, with his handful of 
heroes, who braved the fiery initiative of armed treason; at 
Wilson’s Creek, Lyon, worthy of his name, lost victory only by 
losing his own precious life; at Mill Spring, Thomas set in 
motion the resistless tide of success which has swept from the 
Ohio to the Chattahoochie; at Forts Henry and Donelson, it 
was Grant who gathered his first laurels of that imperishable 
crown since entwined with the deathless names of Shiloh, Vicks- 


one of those who were in service on the first day of January, 1860, are loyal; 
and two hundred and sixty-two of them turned out to be disloyal,—have in 
. 80me way got out of the army, either have turned traitors, or have been dis- 
missed, or have resigned,—nearly one-third. Of the one hundred and ninety- 
three in all who have been appointed from civil life since 1830, and were on 
your Register on the Ist of January, 1861, eighty-seven of them were dis- 
loyal. You will thus perceive that the proportion of persons who were 
appointed from civil life, and who afterwards turned out to be disloyal, was 
much greater than of those who had been educated at the Military Academy. 
Nearly one-half of those who were appointed into the army from civil life 
were disloyal, whilst there was not quite one-third of those who had been 
educated at the Military Academy.” 
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burg, Chattanooga, and the long list of brilliant achievements 
from the Rapidan to Richmond; at Pea Ridge, Curtis ended his 
weary marches with a memorable victory; at Newbern, and 
other important points, Burnside planted the Stars and Stripes 
in North Carolina, since so bravely defended by Foster; at New 
Madrid and Island Ten, it.was Pope and Hamilton who first 
unbarred the Mississippi; at Pulaski, it was Gillmore who com- 
menced his career of engineering skill which culminated at 
Wagner and Sumter; at Corinth, it was Halleck, who, after his 
masterly administration and brilliant strategic combinations in 
the West, compelled the evacuation of that strongly-intrenched 
position, held by a vast army, and opened the Mississippi to 
Vicksburg; in Virginia and Maryland, it was McClellan who 
fought the bloody battles of the Peninsula, and gained the 
hard-contested field of Antietam; at Baton Rouge, it was Wil- 
liams who fell in the arms of victory; at Murfreesborough, it was 
Rosecrans who showed the same gallant daring as at Corinth 
and Iuka; at Gettysburg, it was Meade who stayed the great 
flood of rebel invasion; at Little Rock, it was Steele who com- 
pleted our conquests to the Arkansas; at Chickamauga, it was 
Thomas who saved the Army of the Cumberland; after many 
well-fought fields, it was Sherman who made that wonderful 
march of four hundred miles to Chattanooga, took a conspicuous 
part in the great battle, and then, without a moment’s delay, 
rapidly moved one hundred and twenty miles more to raise tho 
siege of Knoxville,—a feat which he is now following up by his 
splendid achievements in the mountains of Georgia; and at 
hundreds of other noted places our annals of victory are filled 
with the names of C. F. Smith, Richardson, Mitchel, Sedgwick, 
Reno, Stevens, Mansfield, Reynolds, Terrell, Bayard, Buford, 
Plummer, Sill, Sanders, Hays, Kirby, Strong, Weed, Whipple, 
&c. among the dead; and with the living we still count McPher- 
son, Hancock, Wright, Buell, Warren, Sheridan, W. F. Smith, 
Hooker, Scofield, Granger, Augur, Heintzelman, Newton Brooks, 
A. J. Smith, Howard, Franklin, Canby, Barnard, Gibbon, Tower, 
Getty, T. W. Sherman, Weitzel, and hosts of others known to fame. 

The graduates of the Military Academy, too, have been the 
chief organizers and directing agents of the various staff 
branches of the service. Our engineers have planned our 
defences, conducted sieges, and bridged the boldest streams; 
the ordnance has furnished the most perfect arms and vast 
supplies of munitions of war; our commissariat is unsurpassed 
by that of any in the world; the Quartermaster’s Department 
has well performed its herculean task; and the other laborious 
but less conspicuous staff bureaus have silently performed an 
incalculable amount of work and thought in keeping in active 
motion the complicate machinery of war. 

We have dwelt longer upon the subject of military education. 
than we had designed. We wish to impress upon our rulers the 
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than we had designed. We wish to impress upon our rulers the 
necessity of thorough education, both theoretical and practical, 
to attain that excellence in arms which the disciplined mind of 
our people has already secured in nearly all the arts of peace. 
England neglected her military schools, and failed to employ her 
best talent to lead her dauntless soldiery in the Crimea. Hence 
Alma was won by blood and not tactical skill; Balaklava was a 
blunder and butchery; Inkermann, a surprise only redeemed by 
valor; and the Redan, a fatal and unpardonable repulse. How 
humiliating must it have been to proud Albion to witness the 
contrast in the military knowledge, strategical combinations, tac- 
tical evolutions, and the perfect adaptability to circumstances 
of her educated ally! Though the French had conducted but a 
single great siege—that of Antwerp—in forty years, the lessons 
learned in her military schools taught her vast army how to 
skilfully dispose itself before Sebastopol, to plant six hundred 
guns in judiciously placed batteries, to approach, with little loss, 
through fifty miles of sap, often blasted from the solid rock, to 
handle thirty thousand men in the trenches without confusion, 
to spring mines within a few yards of the enemy’s guns, and 
to successfully hurl ten thousand troops against the formidable 
Malakhoff. 

While we, like England, perhaps too often forget that war is 
a science, our enemy avails himself of the educated talent of our 
national and her many State military schools. Nearly all the 
distinguished leaders of the rebel forces in this rebellion have 
had the double advantage of a military education and of experi- 
ence in the Mexican War. Most of our best generals have en- 
joyed the same advantages; but the proportion without military 
experience and education, with us, is much larger than with the 
rebels. Though we, from various combinations of circumstances, 
may not be able to entirely remedy the evil, those now in service 
can do much to educate themselves; and we know of no better 
text-book than the work before us, to teach the great lessons of 
war. 
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GREAT BATTLES IN HISTORY: 
HASTINGS, CRECY, POITIERS, AND AGINCOURT. 
i, 


TuE present is the first of a series of essays in which it is 
intended to illustrate the progress of military strategy, from its 
revival at a comparatively modern date, down to our own times. 
They will consist mainly of an account of the most important 
battles (important in a strategical point of view), nearly in the 
order in which they occurred, with a statement of the causes of 
their being gained and lost. The movements, too, of the hostile 
armies before and after the actual conflicts, when they shall 
afford room for critical remarks, will be described and animad- 
verted upon. And, besides battles, strictly so called, some notice 
of the principal sieges which have occurred will also be given. 

It is proper to mention here, at the outset of the undertaking, 
that should the approbation of the readers of the “‘ United States 
Service Magazine” encourage the writer to prosecute it in accord- 
ance with the design as stated above, the strictest accuracy will 
be studied in the exhibition of the facts referred to, and that 
he is an American, who feels confident of being divested of all 
partialities or prejudices of a nature to bias his judgment in 
recording the military transactions of contending foreign 
nations. 

With a conviction that such sketches as it is proposed to give 
can scarcely fail to be of especial utility as well as interest to 
the younger officers of our service, and without further preface, 
he will enter upon his subject with the battle of Hastines, 
fought on the 14th of October, 1066, between the Normans 
under William Duke of Normandy and the Anglo-Saxons under 
their king, Harold. The prize to be gained or lost was the 
crown of England. 

The army of William landed on the 28th of September at 
Bulverhithe, between Pevensey and Hastings, on the coast of 
Sussex, without meeting with any opposition. His first care 
was to construct a fort near by, to serve as a point of retreat in 
the event of a disaster. In a few days he proceeded along the 
sea-shore to Hastings, and there, constructing another and more 
considerable fort, he resolved to await the approach of Harold. 
Meanwhile the latter, after defeating an army of Norwegians 
which had invaded the north of England, had marched rapidly 
to London on hearing of the landing of the Normans. Al- 
though he had lost many men in the late battle, and a number 
of the followers who were dissatisfied with his monopoly of 
the spoils of victory had deserted his standard, he was so much 
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encouraged by the universal rallying of the nobility of the 
kingdom to his support, and elated by the successes which he 
had achieved, that he lost little or no time in encountering his 
new foe. So confident, indeed, was he of being able to crush 
the Normans as he had the Norwegians, that, instead of concen- 
trating all the forces at his disposal in a single great effort 
against his enemy, he detached a large number of men in a 
fleet, which was destined to cut off the retreat of William and 
his army from their own country. 

On the 13th of June, when the armies were only a short 
distance from each other, William, equally confident of victory 
with his antagonist, sent a monk who was in his suite, to demand 
of the latter that he would do one of these three things: resign 
his crown, submit to the arbitration of the Pope, or decide the 
quarrel between them by single combat. These proposals being 
promptly rejected, the decision of battle was come to on the 
following day,—the preceding night being passed by the Anglo- 
Saxons in boisterous festivities, and by the Normans in prayer 
and. other religious observances. 

The subjoined plan will elucidate the ensuing account of the 


conflict. 
BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


cogoccooooaa 


B 
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ce Sec 
Mal Anglo-Saxons. CI Normans. 


A denotes the Anglo-Saxon army, whose numbers we find 
nowhere distinctly stated. It is posted, in dense array, on the 
plain of Senlac,—since called Battle,—with a forest immediately 
in its rear, and consists entirely of infantry. The royal standard 
waves, near the person of Harold, in the centre; and a number 
of baliste, or machines for hurling stones upon the enemy, are 
placed in front. 

B is the Norman army, sixty thousand strong: in the first 
line, the archers; in the second, the heavy-armed infantry, 
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dressed in coats of mail; and the cavalry (knights and gens 
d’armes) in the third line. 

The attack is made by the Normans, at nine o’clock in the 
morning. Their archers, after discharging their arrows with 
much effect and causing some disorder in the enemy’s ranks, 
fall back behind the infantry; which now, in their turn, advance 
to the onset. They repeatedly, but in vain, attempt to pene- 
trate the dense array of the Anglo-Saxons. 

William next advances his third line, or the cavalry. It 
charges fiercely, but is nevertheless repulsed, and it takes to 
flight with the infantry of the left wing. 

At this stage of the conflict a rumor is spread that William 
has fallen. His troops begin to waver; but he re-establishes 
order and confidence among them by riding along their lines 
with his helmet off. 

In the mean time, those of the Anglo-Saxons who had been so 
imprudent as—without any cavalry to protect them—to break 
their close order and to pursue the Norman left wing in its 
flight, are entirely cut to pieces. 

William next directs another general attack to be made on 
the enemy’s lines, similar to the former; which, like that too, 
is everywhere vigorously repulsed. 

The evening has already come, and nothing decisive of the 
result of the battle has yet occurred, when William counter- 
feits a retreat of his cavalry before the hostile infantry to 
induce them to break their array and advance in pursuit. This 
stratagem is successful in several parts of the field, and the 
pursuers are cut to pieces by the readvancing cavalry. 

Still, however, the Anglo-Saxons continue to repel all the 
assaults of the Normans until Harold falls, pierced with an 
arrow. The Normans gain possession of the royal standard; 
and discouragement seizes upon their enemies, who abandon the 
position which they so long valiantly defended, and dispersed 
in the woods behind it. 

The result of the battle is the total defeat of the Anglo- 
Saxon army, and the eventual conquest of England by the 
Duke of Normandy. 

No other reasons can well be assigned for the loss of the 
battle, besides the imprudent pursuit of the Norman cavalry, 
again and again repeated with great detriment to the pursuers, 
and the death of King Harold. 

How it was that the Anglo-Saxon army was unprovided 
with cavalry, we are unable to state. There can be no doubt of 
the fact having been so; and it is the more surprising because 
we read of the active service which Harold’s cavalry was called 
upon to render, only a short time previous to the battle of 
Hastings, in his conflict with the Norwegians. 

It may be worthy of mention that William’s army was not 
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composed entirely of his own subjects, but also of the flower 
of the nobility of the neighboring parts of France, of Flanders, 
of Hainault, &c., with their vassals, contributing to render it, 
to use the words of Sir James Mackintosh, “the most remark- 
able and formidable armament which the Western nations had . 
seen, since some degree of regularity and order had been intro- 
duced into their civil and military arrangements.” And the 
remark may be added here that at the battle of Hastings the 
infantry of both the contending parties, especially that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, fought with a tenacity and discipline that we do 
not read of as occurring anywhere, either before or after, during 
the Middle Ages. 


The battle of Crecy was fought on the 26th of August, 1346, 
between the English, under King Edward III., and the French, 
under King Philip VI. 

King Edward was trying to make good the claims which he 
had set forth to the crown of France, in violation of the salique 
law, upon the accession of the house of Valois. 

Edward had landed with an army of thirty-two thousand 
men near Cape La Hogue, on the coast of Normandy, in the 
middle of July, and, after subduing almost the whole of Nor- 
mandy, he advanced to the neighborhood of Paris without 
meeting with any serious opposition. Deeming himself, how- 
ever, not to be in sufficient force to venture an attack on that 
capital, and being aware that his enemy’s army was continually 
receiving reinforcements, while, on the contrary, his own troops 
were gradually being reduced in number, he resolved, after 
having everywhere ravaged the country, to fall back upon the 
county of Ponthiac, which belonged to him in right of his 
mother, and where he hoped to find adherents. There, too, he 
would be near the British Channel, and might perhaps be aided 
by his fleet in returning to England should any misfortune require 
him to do so. He was closely followed by Philip with a nume- 
rous army, which he had succeeded in collecting. All the bridges 
over the Somme had in the mean time been destroyed, and the 
ford of Blanchetache had been occupied by a strong force of 
Philip’s vassals. This ford was, however, seized by the English, 
who passed safely across the river. But, no signs of their fleet 
appearing on the coast, no other course seemed to be left to 
King Edward than to give battle to the enemy. 

This he accordingly resolved upon doing with the least possi- 
ble delay. Having arranged his troops in three lines,—the first 
under the command of his son, Prince Edward, commonly called 
the Black Prince, from the color of his armor (then only sixteen 
years of age), with Godfrey of Harcourt and the Earl of Warwick 
for advisers, the second under the Earl of Northampton, and the 
third under his own immediate command,—a substantial meal 
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was provided for his soldiers, and they were directed to take 
abundant repose before being led into action. 


BATTLE OF CRECY. 


 — a ———— a ——— | 


c— English. gamma French. 


There is some difference in the statements which have been 
given of the numbers of the contending forces, all of them, 
however, agreeing in representing the French to have amounted 
to more than double the English. 

While King Edward, in the neighborhood of Crecy, takes the 
position indicated in the plan, and strengthens it by means of 
abatis, the French army breaks up from Abbeville. On being 
informed of the English being drawn up in order of battle, and 
perceiving the disorder that prevails in his own army, King 
Philip is desirous of postponing his intended attack to the next 
day; but no regard is paid to his commands, and his forces con- 
tinue their march until they arrive in the immediate presence 
of the enemy. Philip directs his advanced guard, variously 
stated to have consisted of from six thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand Genoese arquebusiers, to attack. They are followed by 
the French cavalry, under the king’s brother, the Count of 
Alencon, who in their turn are followed by the remainder of the 
French army in four lines. The Genoese begin the attack at 
five o’clock in the evening, after a long-continued rain, which 
had swollen and loosened the cords of their arquebuses, so that 
they stood no chance of success against the English archers— 
who had, it-seems, contrived to keep their bowstrings dry—and 
against the unexpected fire of six pieces of cannon, said by 
some writers to have been first employed on the present occa- 
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sion. It a, not at all surprising that they should 
have been speedily thrown into confusion and put to flight. 

Disappointed at the conduct of the Genoese, from whom very 
much had been expected, and irritated exceedingly against 
them, Philip gave orders to the Count of Alengon to sabre 
them with his cavalry. A considerable number of them were 
accordingly put to death, and great disorder pervaded the entire 
army. 

i vee of the French cavalry forces its way through the 
Genoese as far as the English archers. Another, composed of 
Germans, Savoyards, and some French, attack the Black Prince 
with great vigor, rendering it necessary for the second English 
line to move up to his support. 

The Count of Alengon, with his cavalry, is cut off by the 
English archers, who have penetrated into his rear, and all the 
efforts of King Philip to rescue him have been unavailing. 
After an obstinate contest, the Counts of Alengon and Flanders 
are slain, and their followers totally discomfited. 

At this period Philip is forcibly conveyed from the field to 
Amiens by the Count of Hennegau, who foresees the inevitable 
issue of the conflict. The French, however, continue their 
attacks until night, in much confusion and without any fixed 
plan, against the cool and well-regulated defence of the English. 

The combat having ceased, King Edward, not yet rendered 
aware of the extent of his victory, congratulates his son on 
having repulsed the attacks of the French army without any 
assistance from his third line. 

On the next day, the 27th of August, a dense fog covered 
the field of battle. King Edward sends forward a body of three 
thousand cavalry to reconnoitre the enemy. They meet with 
no part of the French army which had fought on the day 
before; but the militia of Beauvais and Amiens, who had 
marched in all haste during the preceding night to join it, were 
unexpectedly attacked and cut to pieces by the English cavalry; 
and a body of troops advancing for the same purjse, under the 
Archbishop of Rouen and the Grand Prior of France, met with 
a like fate. 

The loss of the French is stated at thirty thousand killed, 
among whom were eleven princes and twelve hundred knights. 

We need not seek far for the causes which produced the total 
defeat of the French in this battle, in despite of their very 
superior numbers. They are exceedingly obvious. All the 
generalship, and nearly all the discipline, were on the side of 
the victors; and, while the French cavalry made a respectable 
fight, their infantry was little better than a disorderly horde, 
incapable of maintaining a persevering contest. 

It is proper to state that historians are not agreed as to the 
use of cannon at Crecy. Most of them make no mention of it; 
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and it is certain that they did not in any marked degree con- 
tribute to the issue of the battle. Had they done so, it seems 
very improbable that they would not have been employed at the 
battle of Poitiers, which occurred only ten years afterwards; 
on which occasion, however, we find no mention made of them. 
They are recorded, it is true, as having been applied in sieges, 
both in Spain and Italy, in the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century; but no hint is given of their employment anywhere in 
pitched battles previously to the conflict we have been engaged 
in describing. 


The battle of Porrrers was fought on the 19th of September, 
1356, between the English, commanded by Edward Prince of 
Wales, and the French, under their king, John II. 

Prince Edward had advanced from the south of France into 
the heart of the kingdom, with little or no serious opposition, 
ravaging the country as he proceeded. He was laying siege to 
the castle of Romorantin, not far from the city of Poitiers, 
when he was rendered aware that the French monarch, with. a 
numerous army, had gained his rear, to intercept his retreat 
and oblige him to give battle. Although his whole force 
amounted only to eight thousand men, while that of his antago- 
nist amounted to at least fifty thousand, he resolved to defend 
himself vigorously against the threatened attack. 


BATTLE OF POITIERS. 
B 





c— English. eee French. 


The English army is arranged in order of battle on the ele- 
vated field of Maupertuis, to the north of Poitiers, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 
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J J.—Archers placed behind the hedges on both -sides of the 
narrow passage through which the enemy were naturally expected 
to advance. 

A A.—Archers and light-armed troops behind an earthwork on 
the edge of a hill. 

B B.—Gens d’armes, or mail-clad cavalry on foot, their 
horses having been sent to the rear, to remain there with the 
baggage. 

C C.—Six hundred gens d’armes and archers in ambuscade. 

The principal English leaders, under Prince Edward, were the 
Earls of Warwick, Salisbury, and Suffolk, and the Lords Chan- 
dos and Audley. 

King John, having caused the position of the enemy to be 
reconnoitred by the Chevalier de Ribeaumont, in whose judg- 
ment he reposed the greatest confidence, resolves to force it. 
He divides his army into three great divisions, each of about 
seventeen thousand men,—of which the first (D D) is com- 
manded by the Duke of Orleans, the second (E E) by the 
Dauphin of France, and the third (F F) was to be under his 
own immediate direction. The forward portion of the advanced 
guard consists of three hundred heavily-armed knights (G G), 
following whom, close at hand, were six hundred gens d’armes 
on foot. ‘This advanced guard is destined to clear the hollow 
way which leads to the position of the enemy. 

Just as the French troops were about to begin their forward 
movement, the Pope’s legate, the Cardinal Talleyrand de Péri- 
gord, offered himself to King John as a mediator between the 
contending parties. His efforts to prevent the effusion of blood 
were, however, fruitless. Prince Edward, aware of the perilous 
situation in which he was placed, was willing to purchase a safe 
retreat by the surrender of all the towns and castles he had 
taken, by the setting of all his prisoners free, and by making 
oath not to serve against France for the next-seven years, but 
rejected with indignation, as dishonorable, the condition, also 
insisted upon, that he should surrender himself with one hun- 
red of his knights to be prisoners of war. It was night when 
the negotiations of the cardinal were brought to an end; and 
the battle was, in consequence, put off till the following day. 

Advantage was taken by Prince Edward, during the inter- 
vening night, to strengthen his position by all the means sug- 
gested by the military knowledge of the period. 

On the morning of the 19th of September, the Marshals Au- 
denham and Clermont march with the advanced guard to the 
hollow way. On entering this, they are unexpectedly assaulted 
by the English archers, in ambuscade on their right and left, 
with a shower of arrows. The‘horses become excessively unruly, 
and the men are panic-stricken, and speedily betake themselves 
to a disorderly flight. They throw themselves upon the first 

Vou. II.—10 
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division of the French army, which is following them, put it 
also in disorder, and carry it along with them in their progress. 
Audenham is taken prisoner, and Clermont is killed. 

Upon viewing the defeat of the first line, a part of the second, 
under the Dauphin, is seized with a panic, and also takes to 
flight. 

The English troops posted at C, under the orders of Grailly, 
—commonly known as the Captal de Buche,—now quit their 
ambuscade, and fall upon the left flank of the second division; 
whilst Prince Edward, at the head of his gens d’armes, which he 
has meanwhile directed to remount their horses, attacks them in 
front. At this stage of the contest the three French knights, 
to whom was respectively intrusted the charge of the French 
princes present in this division, and who now already despaired 
of its being brought to a favorable issue, conceived it to be their 
duty to conduct them in safety from the field while it was yet 
time. An example of flight was thus set, which was followed 
by that of the entire division. 

But during this contest the Duke of Orleans has succeeded 
in rallying the first division behind the third; and King John, 
perceiving Prince Edward approach with his cavalry (scarcely 
amounting to one thousand men), directs his own cavalry to dis- 
mount. A severe conflict then takes place, especially near the 
person of the king, who is conspicuous for his valor; but all to 
no purpose. He is defeated, and, with the youngest of his sons, 
is taken prisoner by the enemy. ‘The French were pursued as 
long as the light of day permitted. 

Their loss is recorded to have amounted to eleven thousand 
killed and fourteen thousand made prisoners; that of the Eng- 
lish was inconsiderable. 

The loss of the battle by the French is to be attributed, first, 
to the absurd measure of King John in sending forward his 
heavy cavalry to clear and occupy a defile; secondly, to the 
little firmness and endurance of the first and second divisions 
of their army; thirdly, to the inopportune order given by the 
king to his cavalry to dismount and fight on foot at the decisive 
moment; and, fourthly, to the able dispositions of Prince Ed- 
ward, which were in all respects perfectly adapted to the nature 
of the ground, to the skill of the English archers, and to the 
valor and pertinacity with which they fought. 


The battle of AcincourT, fought on the 25th of October, 
1415, between the English, under King Henry V., and the 
French, under the Constable d’ Albret. 

Encouraged by the dissensions which had for some time 
existed in France between its ‘monarch, Charles VI., and a 
number of his vassals, King Henry V. resolved upon enforcing 
the claims preferred by his family to the throne of that country, 
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and, at all events, to enlarge his possessions there. He landed 
with an army at the mouth of the Seine, between Honfleur and 
Harfleur, on the 14th of August, 1415, and proceeded forthwith 
to lay siege to the latter city. It made a vigorous resistance, 
and surrendered only on the 22d of September. In the mean 
time, the English army had suffered exceedingly from the 
dampness of the climate and the prevalence of dysentery in the 
vicinity of Harfleur. It had become considerably reduced from 
its original number. This, together with the great preparations 
to resist him which were made in the interior of the kingdom, 
induced King Henry to limit his operations for the present to 
marching upon Calais, in order there to take up his winter 
quarters. On reaching the Somme, he found that river already 
occupied by the enemy, and it was only with difficulty that he 
effected a passage across it, in the neighborhood of St. Quentin. 
The Constable d’Albret, now the commander of the French 
army, having omitted to occupy the fords of the Ternoise, the 
English succeed in crossing that river also, and take a position 
near Maisoncelle. 

King Henry endeavors to secure his retreat upon Calais by 
negotiation; but in vain. His proposals are promptly repelled 
by the overweening confidence of the French in their superior 
numbers. He was, accordingly, obliged to have recourse to the 
issue of battle. 

The numbers of the contending forces have been estimated 
very differently by different writers. Some have stated vaguely 
that the French were six times, or even ten times, more than the 
English; but we prefer the more precise account derived from 
two ordinarily reliable and impartial sources,—one of them 
French and the other German. The French are put down at 
fifty thousand men, fourteen thousand of these consisting of gens 
d’armes; and the English at fifteen thousand men, of whom two 
thousand were gens d’armes and thirteen thousand archers. 

The French chose the most unfavorable position (see the 
annexed plan) which could possibly have been selected. They 
were posted between two forests or woods, in three divisions or 
lines, and on ground saturated with the copious rains that had 
lately fallen, and thus rendered almost incapable of moving in 
any direction, 


French Army. 


A A.—First line, under the immediate command of the Con- 
stable d’Albret, assisted by the Dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, 
the Counts of Richmond and Eu, and the Marshal Boucicault. 
On the right wing (B) sixteen hundred gens d’armes were placed 
under the orders of the Count of Vendéme, and on the left 
eight hundred under the Admiral Clignet. 


. 
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BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 


C— English. Qa French. 


C C.—Second line. The troops of the Dukes of Bar and 
Alengon, and of the Counts of Nevers, Vaudemont, Blamont et 
Ronsay. 

D D.—Third line. The troops of the Counts of Damartin, 
Marle, and Roussy. 

In deference to the claims of the cavalry (composed of no- 
bility or gentilshommes), they were placed in front of the 
infantry and archers. 

English Army. 

E E.—The centre, consisting of infantry. 

F F.—The gens d’armes. 

G G.—tThe archers, before the gens d’armes. 

H.—Tlie baggage. 

The archers, besides their bows, were armed with swords and 
battle-axes, and carried also sharp stakes, which they planted 
before them in the ground as a defence against the attacks of 
the enemy’s cavalry. 

The French army remaining immovable in its position, King 
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Henry moves forward his infantry and archers to the attack. 
He causes them to halt twice during their advance to take breath. 
They arrive in excellent order within bowshot of the enemy, on 
whom they discharge a shower of arrows. 

Vendéme and Clignet, at the head of their gens d’armes, 
now precipitate themselves at a gallop on the flanks of the 
English. They suffer considerably from the arrows of the Eng- 
lish archers, and many of them remain inextricably sunk in the 
deep mud of the fields. Others turn about, and cast themselves 
in wild confusion on their first line. 

This first line attempts to move forward, but are hindered from 
doing so by the mud; and the English archers, taking advantage 
of its embarrassment, do great execution upon it with their arrows, 
and then, rushing upon it with their swords and battle-axes, 
make a horrible carnage of their almost helpless antagonists. 

The second line, which arrives to the assistance of the first, 
is carried along by this in its flight, and the bonds of obedience 
and discipline, already sufficiently feeble in the French army, 
are entirely broken. 

The third line, deprived of its commanders, who had at the 
beginning of the conflict quitted their own men and advanced 
to the first line, did not wait to be joined by the fugitives of the 
defeated lines, but took to flight without having encountered the 
enemy. 

The victory of Henry V. was complete. 

Of the French, ten thousand men were killed, no less than 
eight thousand of whom were nobles or “ gentilshommes;” four- 
teen thousand were made prisoners. Among the slain are men- 
tioned six princes, nearly related to the royal family (the Count 
of Alengon, and the Dukes of Brabant, Nevers, and Bar, with 
two brothers of the last), the Constable d’Albret, and many of 
the most powerful vassals of the kingdom. The most noted of 
the prisoners were the Duke of Orleans (nephew of the king), 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Counts of Richmond, Eu, and Ven- 
déme, and the Marshal Boucicault. 

The English had sixteen hundred killed, among whom were the 
Duke of York (great-uncle of the king) and the Earl of Oxford. 

The causes of the loss of the battle by the French are, first, 
the bad choice made by their general of the field of battle, which 
is sufficiently referred to above; secondly, the faulty position of 
the infantry, and especially of the archers, behind the cavalry; 
thirdly, the insignificance of the general-in-chief, little or no 
regard being paid to his commands by the princes and others 
of the higher nobility; fowrthly, the jealousies and dissensions 
which prevailed among them; and, lastly, the almost entire want 
of discipline in the French army. Under such circumstances, 
it is surely not a matter of surprise that it should have been 
defeated by a very inferior force. 
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THE FLORIDA EXPEDITION. 


THE expedition to Florida, for a month or more, occupied the 
attention of the public to a.much larger degree than the magni- 
tude of ‘the operation fairly claimed. The excitement after the 
battle of Olustee seems to have been greater than that created 
by the disastrous battles terminating Pope’s campaign in Vir- 
ginia. The reasons for this are found in facts outside of the 
expedition itself. We are at the beginning of a political cam- 
paign; the various parties and factions are marshalling their 
forces for the conflict in the convention and at the polls; they 
are all on the look-out for whatever may affect the triumph of 
party,—each party seeking for every thing that may increase its 
own capital and decrease the stock in trade of its rivals. 

Then there is a class of traders in human sympathy, and specu- 
lators in philanthropy, infesting the Department of the South, 
whose hate had been incurred by the officer selected to conduct 
the expedition. These had taken possession, body and soul, of 
certain reporters, whose natural mendacity well qualified them 
to do the bidding of their masters. The chief avocation of these 
masters, what time they can spare from their grand vocation of 
amassing wealth, is the offering up of ‘illustrious victims’ upon 
the altar of bigotry, or, at least, they do what lies in their 
venomous and cowardly natures towards immolating the brave, 
the true, and the noble who peril all for their country. Hence 
the excitement; hence the false statements; hence the clamor 
for a sacrifice. 

How did the Florida expedition originate? This question has 
been largely discussed; some of the truth has come out, and 
there have been many surmises and guesses pro and con. 

The truth is, probably, about as here narrated. A certain 
distinguished citizen of Florida, somewhat anxious to become more 
distinguished (the United States Senate has attractions for him), 
obtained the ear of the commanding general of the Department 
of the South, and urged upon him the importance of the military 
occupation of the State. The general, desiring some active ope- 
ration, acceded to the proposition. 

The subject was laid before the President,—the distinguished 
citizen of Florida keeping himself in the background, but ope- 
rating through the general, and friends at Washington. 

The argument was put in the most attractive form. Thus. 
There are many Union men in Florida. A small force can easily 
occupy and hold it. The State Government will be reorganized, 
and the State will be restored to the Union. And is not this a 
war for the restoration of the Union? 
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All this was plausible. The expedition was determined upon 
by the President, and acquiesced in by General Halleck, though 
with the understanding that the latter regarded the operation as 
unimportant. The main purpose of the expedition was avowedly 
politecal,—that is, to reorganize the State Government, under the 
President’s proclamation of December 8, 1863. The military 
features were merely secondary, and so understood by those who 
conducted it. These secondary objects were the cutting of beef- 
supplies from the enemy, and recruiting both white and black 
men for our army, and were legitimate military operations. 
But were they sufficient to justify an expedition of this character? 

The active command of the expedition was confided to an 
officer whose courage, prudence, and skill had been tested on 
more than a score of battle-fields, and whose gallantry had con- 
tributed largely to the success of our arms in some of the best- 
contested battles of the war,—one whose conduct in all his long 
service has shown him to possess all those qualities of foresight 
and coolness and valor which fit a man to lead and inspire men 
with courage. It was natural enough that he should have been 
selected for this command, inasmuch as he had had experience 
in actual warfare equal to that of all the generals in the Depart- 
ment of the South, and had been identified with whatever of 
success had accrued to our arms in that Department since his 
connection with it. It is true that General Seymour did not 
believe in the expedition, regarding it as of no importance to 
the final result which should be aimed at,—the destruction of 
the military power of the South, and the complete restoration 
of the authority of the Federal Government. He did not regard 
the possession of Florida as worth the sacrifice of a single life. 

While, as a soldier bound to perform whatever military service 
required of him, he consented to lead the movement upon Florida, 
he distinctly disapproved of the occupation of that State, as not 
strategic and unessential. 

The intellectual vision of some is so crooked that they may 
see in this a reason for the failure of the expedition. 

But surely no soldier will infer this. Some of the most sub- 
lime efforts have been made by those who intelligently disap- 
proved the military operations they were called upon to exectte. 

To effect the occupation of Florida there was one obvious plan, 
—to occupy Lake City and cut the railroad at Suwanee River. 
This was the distinctly enunciated military operation to be per- 
formed. 

_ Before the expedition left Hilton Head, one of the brigades, 
Colonel Howell’s, which had been designated as a part of the 
force composing it, was detached. 

This brigade had been drilled and organized with reference 
to this expedition, and the detaching of it was a disappointment 
to General Seymour. 
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On the 7th of February, the force, consisting of Barton’s bri- 
gade, Hawley’s brigade, Montgomery’s brigade, colored, and 
Henry’s Light Brigade, landed at Jacksonville without serious 
opposition, the rebel outposts withdrawing. Our forces, with 
Generals Gillmore and Seymour, immediately pushed into the 
country. On the 9th, the force was at Baldwin, about twenty 
miles from Jacksonville. On the 10th, General Gillmore ordered 
General Seymour to push forward as far as possible towards the 
Suwanee River, which he at once began to do, advancing his 
forces in that direction, and Henry’s Light Brigade was at or 
near Lake City on the 11th. 

It should be remarked that the transportation placed at the 
disposal of General Seymour was shamefully defective, in con- 
sequence of which there was not enough food for infantry to 
warrant the pushing of them as far as Lake City and the Light 
Brigade to the Suwanee. It was useless to go to Lake City 
without being sure that provisions would allow the troops to stay 
at least‘a few days. The line of communication between Jack- 
sonville and Lake City was so long that that point could not be 
permanently held without an increase of transportation. Hence 
it was decided to occupy permanently Barber’s, on the South 
Fork of St. Mary’s River, about thirty miles from Jacksonville, 
to fortify it, thence to do all that could be done. 

In the mean time, General Gillmore had returned to Jackson- 
ville. By some means, he received a report that there was a 
large mounted force of the enemy threatening General-Seymour’s 
right flank at Barber’s, by fording the St. Mary’s; so, on the 
12th, Seymour was directed to concentrate every thing at Bald- 
win. This was a virtual abandonment of even Barber’s, upon a 
mere rumor. General Seymour’s scouts were vigilant and per- 
severing, and, on the 18th, brought him information that no such 
force existed. 

On the 14th, he sent cavalry and infantry along the St. Mary’s 
to destroy the fords and search for the enemy; and, after two 
days’ absence, they returned, confirming the information that 
there was no such force as had alarmed General Gillmore. A 
force sent towards Gainsville returned with the same story,—no 
enemy. 

General Gillmore placed General Seymour in command on the 
15th, and returned to Hilton Head. There was no change made 
in the plan of operations; there were no instructions given to 
Seymour to remain on the defensive; and there was no under- 
standing whatever that he would do so. The only change made 
in the original plan of operations was that Lake City was not to 
be permanently occupied, the fortifying of Barber’s and Baldwin 
interfering no farther than this with the project previously de- 
termined upon. 

On the 17th, General Seymour received from two intelligent 
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refugees the first definite data from which to conclude as to the 
force of the enemy. This information placed their cavalry at 
twenty-six hundred and infantry at fourteen hundred. 

The means of transportation, for which Seymour had been 
anxiously waiting, and which had been promised him as soon as 
the 8th, was nearly ready on the 17th, and promised to be quite 
so on the 20th. - With this, supplies were sure. Several 
regiments and a battery had reached him about this time. So, 
having used all means to obtain information of the enemy and 
all proper precautions to insure success, and warranted by the 
scope of the instructions and the plan of operations as imparted 
to him by General Gillmore, General Seymour pressed every 
thing forward, and wrote to his chief that he should advance 
beyond Barber’s and whip the rebels if he could. 

Further information as to the rebel force at Lake City was 
obtained on the 18th from good men, putting it, cavalry eighteen 
hundred or two thousand, infantry twenty-six hundred, total 
upwards of four thousand. 

There were five thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry 
with Seymour. 

These troops he ,considered of the very best quality, real 
fighting-men, and he had no doubt of his ability to whip an 
equal number; nor did the result show that this confidence was 
misplaced. Hence, on the 20th, he moved forward, expecting 
to find the enemy and to add another victory to the Union arms. 
The road on which the column advanced was nearly parallel 
with, and to the right of, the railroad. 

The Seventh Connecticut (two hundred men) and a detach- 
ment of the Light Brigade, consisting of a portion of the Fortieth 
Massachusetts and Elder’s Battery of Horse Artillery, were in 
advance, and with them Major Eddy, of General Seymour’s 
staff. It was his purpose to fall upon the foe suddenly, so that 
no time might be allowed him for preparation to meet the attack. 
Hence, when our line of skirmishers met the advanced guard of 
the enemy, they were rapidly followed in their retreat until the 
main position was reached. 

The rebel forces were posted in an open pine-wood, their 
right resting on the railroad, and their line of battle perpen- 
dicular to it, or nearly so. They had hastily prepared to defend 
themselves. 

The battle began by a shot from one of Elder’s guns, which 
did remarkable execution. Then the Seventh New Hampshire 
advanced and deployed, preceded by a portion of Hamilton’s 
Battery. This regiment almost immediately broke in confusion. 
Then the Eighth United States, advancing with Langdon’s Bat- 
tery, broke without firing scarcely a shot. Barton’s brigade was 
immediately pushed into the action, and went in right gallantly. 
For two hours and a half they stood and poured their fire into 
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the enemy, and finally their ammunition became exhausted. 
The Fifty-Fourth Massachusetts was brought up to relieve 
them, but could not stand up to such hot work. But there this 
noble brigade stood; for to retire involved‘ the loss of the bat- 
teries they were supporting. Finally, the First North Carolina 
relieved them. ‘They obtained a new supply of ammunition, 
and returned to their position, and maintained it till it was 
useless to maintain the fight longer, and our forces slowly 
retired. 

Colonel Barton fully maintained his reputation as a noble 
officer. Hamilton and Elder distinguished themselves,—Hamil- 
ton by his coolness, Elder by his pluck and dash and his ad- 
mirable way of handling his battery. Seymour, ever cool, is 
everywhere on the field, his presence animating and inspiring 
his men. So far as care for his own safety is concerned, he evi- 
dently has none of that rascally virtue, prudence, which is so 
characteristic of some general officers. 

Four hours of this hot work; four hours did our gallant fel- 
lows remain in these jaws of death,—this mouth of hell,—where 
Seymour had led them (‘‘ What an awful man,” I hear our mil- 
liner soldiers exclaim, “to put soldiers under fire, especially 
to lead them there!’’): our right had driven their left splendidly, 
and a large portion of their liné wavered; but finally our last 
man was put into the fight, and as it was impossible to rally the 
regiments which had broken, and as the ammunition of some of 
the regiments was exhausted, General Seymour concluded to 
withdraw his force. 

Two more regiments would have saved the day, and turned 
our repulse into a splendid triumph. 

The Eighth United States colored troops had been thrown 
into partial disorder by the death of its gallant colonel (Fribley) 
early in the action; and the Seventh New Hampshire was 
broken in what appeared at first an unaccountable manner. It 
has, however, recently transpired that the reason for the extraor- 
dinary behavior of this regiment was that it became demoralized 
by the conduct of about one hundred substitutes, who threw 
down their arms and dispersed. They were, probably, most 
of them Southern men, who were taken prisoners at Gettysburg 
and other battles, had taken the oath of allegiance, and had 
been paroled and sent North, and joined our army for the 
purpose of getting back to their homes, the careless manner 
in which we accept substitutes giving them every facility for 
accomplishing their purpose. Other regiments in the Depart- 
ment of the South have received the same sort of recruits; and 
they are continually going over to the enemy. 

The retreat was made in the most perfect order. There was 
nothing like a rout or a panic. 
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Hamilton left two guns, and Langdon three, because their 
horses were killed, so that they could not be brought off. 

The rebels did not pursue, although they had a mounted force 
three times as numerous as our own. 

The Light Brigade covered the retreat; and, en passant, it 
is well to say that every man of that brigade may well be proud 
of its record. It has had a brief but brilliant history. It 
skirmished dashingly and skilfully from Jacksonville to Lake 
City, a distance of sixty-six miles, and was pushed out in every 
direction in search of the enemy. It captured eleven pieces 
of artillery, and did an immense amount of damage to the 
rebels, and it contributed largely to the safety of the army at 
Olustee. 

Why were we beaten at Olustee? No soldier, of course, 
believes the absurd stories about advancing without skirmishers, 
falling into a trap, an ambuscade, and all that sort of thing, 
gotten up by mendacious and badly-scared reporters who were 
hardly within hearing of the battle. Do these knights of the 
quill really imagine that they can make soldiers, or indeed any 
but the most gullible of civilians, believe that an officer who has 
studied his profession profoundly and diligently, and who has 
seen as much actual service as any officer now in the field in the 
armies of the country, and more than most, does not know, or 
does not practise, the very alphabet of the military art? The 
idea is so intrinsically ridiculous that it could only originate 
with cowardly malignants. 

We were beaten at Olustee simply because we met a much 
larger force than we expected to meet. This force reached the 
field after the battle began, and came from Charleston and Sa- 
vannah. It might be pertinent toask why the railroad between 
Charleston and Savannah had not been broken by destroying 
the twelve hundred feet of trestle-work bridge across Coohatchie 
River, as a preliminary to the Florida expedition? This could 
have been done from Hilton Head in two days; and then it 
would have been impossible for reinforcements to be thrown into 
Florida. At about the same time with Seymour’s movement 
into Florida there were two other movements by our troops, evi- 
dently designed as demonstrations to prevent the concentration 
of rebel troops to meet him. On the morning of February 9, 
at sunrise, a force nearly equal to that under Seymour’s com- 
mand at Olustee, led by General Schimmelfennig (temporarily 
in command of Gordon’s division), reached Holover Cut (the 
point of crossing between Seabrook and St. John’s Islands), 
and, after a sharp skirmish, killing and capturing a number of 
the enemy, advanced, and took up a position on St. John’s 
Island. They were about fourteen miles from Charleston, and 
about the same distance from the Charleston & Savannah 
Railroad. General Schimmelfennig remained in the vicinity 
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of Holover Cut till ten o’clock A.M. on the 10th, and then 
advanced four or five miles, where he found three brigades of the 
enemy ready to receive him. There was some skirmishing and 
artillery practice at this point. Qn the night of the 11th our 
troops withdrew, and returned to their camps, which they 
reached on the afternoon of the 12th, and the demonstration 
was ended. The rebel troops which had confronted them had 
been in the.cars on their way to Florida, and were unloaded to 
repel Schimmelfennig, and, as soon as his force retired, they 
were again placed in the cars, and reached Olustee in time for 
the battle. 

There is no guess-work about this. A number of deserters, 
from different regiments, entered our lines near Charleston after 
the return of Gencral Schimmelfennig’s expedition, and they 
concurred in stating the numbers of the three brigades which 
our troops met on St. John’s Island at not less than five 
thousand; and those who came in later declared that these 
brigades had gone to Florida. Moreover, there is no doubt 
that these same brigades—Wise, Colquitt’s Georgia, and a 
South Carolina brigade—were in front of Seymour at Olustee. 

Had it been consistent with his instructions, General Schim- 
melfennig, a brave and experienced officer, undoubtedly would 
have held his position at Holover Cut some time longer. Though 
his force was probably inferior to that of the enemy, yet his 
flanks were protected by water,—the Edisto and Kiowah,—in 
each of which there was a gunboat, whose fire could have been 
crossed in front of him. If the enemy had been detained at 
that point twenty-four hours longer, the object of the expedition 
into Florida would have been accomplished, and there would 
have been no repulse at Olustee. 

It has been stated that General Gillmore’s chief of staff was 
on his way to recall General Seymour from his advance, but, 
on account of detention on the way, could not communicate 
with him till he had met the enemy. Yet had General Turner 
reached Seymour in time, it would not have prevented the 
advance; for the later instructions of General Gillmore to 
General Seymour, of which he was the bearer, permitted him 
(Seymour) to go beyond Lake City, for the purpose of tearing 
up the railroad. This was precisely what he intended to do,—to 
destroy the railroad at the Suwanee, whipping the rebels on the 
way. Had he succeeded in this, the political and military - 
objects of the expedition would have been carried out; and in no 
other way could it be done. 

Fighting the battle was not rash or imprudent, in the circum- 
stances. General Seymour could not foresee that one of his 
largest white regiments, partly armed with the Spencer rifle, 
would give way, nor that the enemy would receive reinforce- 
ments to the number of eight or ten thousand men just at the 
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nick of time; and it certainly was no fault of his that these 
reinforcements were not detained at Charleston and Savannah, 
nor that transportation was not furnished him, so that he could 
have reached the Suwanee four or five days earlier than the 
battle of Olustee, and struck his blow, and returned, if neces- 
sary. No general who means fight would have balanced the 
probabilities of success with greater care than he did. 

There was no disobedience or insubordination. General Sey- 
mour was simply carrying out the only plan ever made for the 
occupancy of Florida. Furthermore, he had no alternative but 
to fight. Had he remained at Barber’s on the defensive, and 
received the attack of the whole rebel force (for attack him 
they would have done), his entire command would have been 
lost, and with it Jacksonville. 

As it was, there was a fiercely-contested battle, in which we 
inflicted quite as much loss upon the enemy as they did upon 
us; and, by fighting it, the rest of our force was saved, and 
the occupancy of Jacksonville rendered permanent. Our precise 
loss in the battle was eighteen hundred and sixty-one in killed, 
wounded, and missing. There were two hundred and three killed, 
and about eleven hundred wounded,—a large proportion of these 
were slight wounds. 

The conduct of the Southern officers in command in Florida 
stands in marked contrast with the brutality recently displayed 
in other localities, if we may credit reports. General Patton 
Anderson recently sent a complete roll of the prisoners in his 
hands, both white and colored, together with a description of the 
wounds of the wounded. This is a very graceful act, for which 
he deserves kindly remembrance. 

The Florida Expedition has not brought forth the fruit of 
success Which was anticipated,—though it has resulted in the 
permanent occupancy of a portion of the State. The brave 
officers and men have gone to other fields, where their prowess 
and pluck will be again displayed; but they will never find a 
field of which they and the country will have greater cause to 
be proud than that furnished in Florida. 

The names of the brave and heroic soldiers who there fought 
will be remembered and cherished by a grateful country, when 
the memory of those who have sought to rob them of their well- 
earned renown has utterly perished, or is only rescued from 

merited oblivion by its association with real heroes. 
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THE next topic for consideration indicated in the programme 
given in our first paper, concerning which we will offer some 
suggestions, is the reorganization of the staff. During the ex- 
isting war our staff system has worked very efficiently; it has 
met the demands upon it with great zeal and success, it has 
assisted the Government in raising, equipping, organizing, main- 
taining, and operating our vast forces, with an ability which 
demonstrates the energy and adaptiveness of our national cha- 
racter. But any one familiar with field operations must be well 
aware that in many details there has been much insufficiency, 
confusion, and conflict in the various departments; that classes 
of duties have arisen not provided for in the Regulations; that 
there have been disputes as to the limits of the different depart- 
ments, and their relations to commanders; that many beneficial 
results have been produced in the want of a system, or, in fact, 
in spite of the existing system, attributable rather to the good 
management of individuals than to merit in our organization. 
All these things were perhaps to be expected; for actual war, 
conducted on such a scale as that in which we are engaged, 
must reveal many defects in previously existing arrangements. 
While we may give due credit to the system for what it has 
accomplished, we should be careful to add to it the improve- 
ments suggested by experience; for in military matters the 
system should be omnipotent, individuals merely its subordi- 
nates and exponents. 

In a discussion concerning the staff, the question meets us at 
the outset, ‘Ought we to adopt the French system, or imitate 
it to any considerable extent?’ As the proportion of our 
readers who have had the opportunity to study the French 
system in detail is probably not large, and as there is much 
curiosity concerning it, we will give with some minuteness, but 
as succinctly as possible, an account of its organization. 

The Etat-Major Général of the French system is composed 
of the marshals and the general officers, the corps of Etat-Major, 
and the corps of Military Intendance. There are, in addition, 
particular états-majors, or staff corps,—viz.: for military places, 
for the artillery, and for the engineers. The marshals and 
general officers, besides their liability to be assigned to com- 
mands according to their grades, can also be assigned as chiefs 
‘of staffs. This, in the French service, is a much more im- 
portant position than we have yet made it. As, however, with 
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us the position is of recent origin, and exists by sufferance 
rather than by any positive rule or established precedent, it has 
not yet had the opportunity of attaining the responsibility 
attached to itin France. There, every staff has its chief, and 
he is really the head of the organization, the director of all the 
business of the command with which the staff is connected, and 
the official medium through which the commanding officer com- 
municates and acts. Being an educated and experienced officer, 
he relieves the commander from many details of supervision 
and duty, and in field-operations particularly great reliance is 
placed on his sagacity. We are inclined to believe that the 
custom so recently introduced into our service in imitation to a 
degree of the French practice, might become with advantage a 
permanent part of our organization; that it is, in fact, one of 
the leading propositions to be considered in reference to any 
changes in our staff system; and that some method of engraft- 
ing the custom (in field operations certainly) upon the system, 
so that all staff officers shall be responsible to a single head, 
who can give unity and uniformity to their methods of opera- 
tion, will be found advantageous. 

The corps of Etat-Major is the proper general staff corps of 
the French army. It furnishes the officers who assist the com- 
manders and supervise all other branches of the service, com- 
bining in their functions those assigned in our system to the 
officers of the Adjutant-General’s, the Inspector-General’s, the 
Judge-Advocate’s, and Provost-Marshal’s Departments, and to 
aides-de-camp. The officers composing the corps receive an edu- 
cation in a special school, and then pass two years in the cavalry 
and two in the infantry, so that they become familiar with the 
practical details of the service. The corps is composed as 
follows :— 

85 colonels, 
85 lieutenant-colonels, 
110 chiefs of squadrons, 


800 captains, 
100 lieutenants. 


580 

These officers are eligible for employment on the staffs of 
commanders, in the depot of war, in the office of the Secretary 
of War, and as attachés to foreign embassies. Let us take for 
an example the organization of the état-major of one of the six 
great arrondissements into which France is divided for military 
purposes, and which are commanded by the marshals. It will 
comprise a general of brigade as the chief of the staff, a colonel 
or lieutenant-colonel of the corps as assistant chief, a chief of 


squadrons, and three or four captains. Each chief of staff 
organizes the bureau duties of his subordinates according to his 
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own method of conducting business; but usually there are nine 
bureaus,—viz. : 

Ist, of general correspondence, of operations, and movements. 

2d, of military justice. 

8d, of recruiting. 

4th, of the infantry. 

5th, of the cavalry and the remounts. 

6th, of the artillery. 

7th, of the engineers. 


8th, of the gens d’armes. 
9th, of the administration. 


These bureaus are so grouped that each officer will supervise 
two or three: thus, the chief of staff will take the first, the chief 
of squadrons the second and eighth, one of the captains the 
fourth, another the fifth and sixth, another the third, seventh, 
and eighth, &c. It will be observed that all the affairs of the 
command are thus supervised in these bureaus, all being under 
the constant superintendence of the chief, who communicates 
. with the commander and receives his orders. 

In active service the staff organization at the head-quarters 
of an army will be a general of division as the chief, a general 
of brigade or colonel as assistant chief, one or two lieutenant- 
colonels, two or three chiefs of squadrons, six or eight captains; 
at the head-quarters of a corps, a general of brigade as chief, 
a lieutenant-colonel as assistant, a chief of squadrons, and three 
or four captains; at the head-quarters of a division, a colonel 
or lieutenant-colonel as chief, a chief of squadrons, and two or 
three captains. These compose what may be denominated the 
general staff; besides them, there are the necessary officers 
from the particular états-majors mentioned above, officers of 
administration, of health, &c. 

The whole of this staff system is constantly under the super- 
vision Of a consultative committee, like those of the various 
arms mentioned in our previous paper, who are constantly ex- 
amining it and suggesting improvements, besides carefully in- 
specting the personnel for the purpose of proposing promotions 
and dismissals. 

The next branch of the French staff system is that of Mili- 
tary Intendance, which is particularly devoted to the super- 
vision of all the administrative services. We will examine it 
under the next head of our programme of topics. 

Proceeding to the particular états-majors, we find about 
three hundred and fifty officers assigned to the command and 
care of military places in the interior of the Empire. Next is 
the état-major of the Artillery, which comprises nearly four 
hundred officers, nearly one thousand military employees, and 
about one hundred and fifty civil employees. The reason for 
this large personnel is found in the fact that to the artillery in 
France are assigned the duties performed in our system by the 
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Ordnance Department, in addition to the control of its own arm 
of service. There is also a consultative committee, giving its 
advice constantly to the Minister of War concerning this branch 
of the organization. Next is the état-major of the Engineers, 
composed of over four hundred and fifty officers, nearly six 
hundred military employees, and ten civil employees, the latter 
being professors, &c. The engineers have entire charge of con- 
structions, including that branch which in our service pertains 
to the Quartermaster’s Department,—viz.: the construction of 
barracks. 

In our service there is not, as all are aware, any specially 
educated class of officers designed for staff duties; but the 
instruction at West Point covers much of the same ground as 
the instruction in the French schools, and by the selection of 
staff officers from the line, the same result is in part obtained 
as is gained in France by sending members of the staff corps to 
perform a tour of duty in the infantry and cavalry. Officers 
appointed from civil life not having been (with the exception 
of the Quartermaster’s and Commissary’s Departments) to any 
considerable extent appointed into the staff departments, we 
have, in effect, a staff organization which, for education and 
competency, is undoubtedly equal to that of any other country, 
with the single exception, perhaps, that they are not so thoroughly 
acquainted with the practical history of campaigns, with prac- 
tical strategy and practical grand tactics, as European officers 
have the opportunity of becoming. Our engineer and ordnance 
officers particularly, can rank with those of any other service. 
So far as our regular service is concerned, therefore, there does 
not seem to be much probability of gaining any thing by edu- 
cating a body of officers exclusively for staff duty. 

Then comes the question, ‘Shall changes be made in the 
existing.system of the arrangement and division of staff duty?” 

The theory of our system is, that all operations are to be con- 
ducted by orders issued through the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment, the other departments being independent only as to their ad- 
ministrative routine, and not proceeding beyond it except on orders 
so published. In the practical operations of the field, this theory 
has been found in many respects inefficacious. By adhering to 
it, many commanding officers have greatly obstructed the opera- 
tions of staff departments. To remedy the evil, an order was 
issued in the Army of the Potomac, during the Peninsular cam- 
paign (if we recollect rightly), permitting officers of the same 
department to hold direct correspondence. Some commanders 
resisted this, as in violation of the Regulations, and refused to 
allow a recognition of orders coming to members of their staffs 
from their superiors of the same department. Supplementary 
orders on the same subject have been issued; but it is still a dis- 


puted point as to the limits of the correspondence so permitted. 
Vou. II.—11 . 
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Here, then, is a matter of importance, which requires con- 
sideration. ; 

Again: the duties of the Adjutant-General’s, the Inspector- 
General’s, the Provost-Marshal’s, and the Judge-Advocate’s 
Department, with those of the aides-de-camp, are performed by 
officers having no connection, and reporting to no general head 
who can direct, systematize, and combine their labors. Until 
recently, they have reported directly to the commander. Since 
the position of chief of staff has been introduced, the old practice 
has been somewhat, but not greatly, modified. Would it not be 
well to establish a department superior to all those mentioned, 
and to all other branches of staff organization, to which all 
shall be subordinate, in which all those specifically mentioned 
shall be combined, and which shall, in fact, exercise a general 
control over all the ramifications of the service, like the French 
Corps of Etat-Major? 

Would it not be well to create special staffs, special depots, 
special systems of organization, for the cavalry and the artil- 
lery? Perhaps the experience of our present war has developed 
no fact more plainly than this, that in the raising and organizing 
of the two arms of the service mentioned a special and direct 
supervision is required, in order to insure economy and effi- 
ciency. If all the details of our volunteer cavalry and artil- 
lery service could be written, they would exhibit an astounding 
amount of extravagance and blunders. That we have succeeded 
so well is attributable entirely to the patriotism and common 
sense of the officers who have regulated these services, or rather 
been attached to them; for of systematic, general regulation 
they have had but little. 

But, without offering any further detailed suggestions, let us 
inquire if the interests of the service do not demand that all 
the experience we have acquired in the last three years should 
be embodied and applied through some practical method; and 
would not such a method be the formation of a body similar 
to the consultative committee of the French system, noticed 
above? The results of the deliberation of a number of intelli- 
gent officers could not fail to be in the highest degree beneficial, 
even if no radical changes should be suggested. 

We proceed to our last topic, the administrative departments. 
These properly embrace those departments charged with the ex- 
penditure of money and the provision of supplies,—viz.: the 
Quartermaster’s, Commissary, Paymaster’s, Medical, Ordnance, 
and the Engineers. From their character, the latter three must 
always be independent; but it is a matter for consideration if 
some scheme for a department which should disburse the money 
for their expenditures, as well as of the other departments, would 
not be advisable. We have suggested above the concentration 
of various departments into one,—of their functions, if not their 
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existence; and should this be done, and the administrative de- 
partments be also concentrated, our staff system would be con- 
tained in two great superior organizations, superintending the 
duties of various subordinate departments. 

The French Corps of Military Intendance comprises two hun- 
dred and sixty-four officers, ranging from intendants-generals 
down to adjuncts. The corps is directly responsible to the 
Secretary of War, and supervises all the military expenditures 
and the administrative services. For the latter there is a large 
corps of officers, forming five sections,—viz.: the first for mili- 
tary hospitals, numbering three hundred and fifty; the second 
for clothing and camp-equipage, numbering eighty; the third 
for subsistence, numbering four hundred; the fourth for the 
special service of the bureau of intendance, numbering four 
hundred; and the fifth for the department of military justice, 
numbering seventy-one. ‘To each section is attached a number 
of cadets. 

It will be seen that this system, in the first place, makes the 
department independent, and, in the second place, it combines 
under one organization various branches of service which in 
our system are distributed among several departments. Whether 
the system, or any thing similar to it, should be introduced here 
or not, it seems certainly proper to suggest that some of its 
features could be copied with advantage. 

Why, for instance, should the two great departments. of 
supply,—the quartermaster’s and commissary,—which in their 
action are so mutually connected, be under the charge of dif- 
ferent and independent officers? Practically, this has given 
occasion to a great deal of confusion and acrimony. ‘The dis- 
agreements of quartermasters and commissaries are notorious. 
Could not the system of supply be conducted much more e¢one- 
mically and efficiently if the officers possessing the transperta- 
tion, and those requiring its use in part for carrying subsistence 
stores, were identical, or at least responsible to the same chief? 

Again: would not the officers of these departments act, with 
much more vigor if responsible directly to their departmental 
superiors, instead of being, as now, considered powerless exeept 
when acting on orders received from their immediate | ¢on- 
mander? It has not unfrequently happened in the field, thit 
the orders of the department and of the immediate commander 
have been in conflict. Should not a higher degree of depart- 
mental independence and responsibility be instituted? Sorfar 
as the tactical organization of our armies is concerned, we have 
made the corps d’armée the grand unit. All inferior bodiés 
lack some of the essentials of completeness. In the Army ef 
the Potomac, particularly, the corps have reached a degree,of 
perfection in organization corresponding to the European: sys- 
tem. Why should not the administrative depantumients be exclu- 
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sively directed by their chiefs at the head-quarters of the corps 
subordinately to the instructions received from the head-quarters 
of the army? 

Passing, however, from these two classes of general sug- 
gestions, let us notice some matters of detail in relation to the 
administrative services as conducted in the field. The first 
relates to the method of accounts. Cannot some system be 
introduced by which accounting officers shall be relieved from 
their present burdens while in active service? If there is any 
part of his business that weighs like an incubus on the mind of 
a quartermaster, it is the constant liability to receive “ state- 
ments of difference,” based on some technical deficiency, in 
regard to transactions at least a year old, the vouchers for 
which are not accessible, or perhaps have been lost. All -ac- 
countability while on the campaign should be settled in the 
most speedy manner; whereas, with the present force in the 
Quartermaster-General’s and the Auditor’s Offices, accounts 
are not reached in over a year. Meanwhile, the opportunities 
for correcting mistakes and informalities have vanished. The 
present system of accounts is not a check upon an officer who is 
deliberately dishonest, but is a great burden upon the honest 
and sensitive. Cannot accounts be adjusted, to some con- 
siderable extent, at the head-quarters of the corps and of the 
army, leaving to the proper offices in Washington only the 
necessary revision? 

A second matter relates to the introduction of military em- 
ployees exclusively into all branches of the administrative 
service. To hire a sufficient number of employees has been im- 
oes and, if possible, would involve enormous expense, 
‘besides constant changes; to detail soldiers draws from the 
ranks men who have received large bounties and who have 
been drilled into efficiency. European experience in this matter 
‘is well known. Until the artillery-drivers became a part of the 
army, they were unreliable, and deserted their teams in time of 
danger. The system adopted in the artillery has been success- 
‘fully applied to other branches of military organization. 

“Every service,” says Vauchelle (Cours d’Administration 
“Militaire), “created for the army, and the agents for the per- 
formance of which should follow the army wherever it is called, 
‘either to combat with enemies without, or maintain public order 
within, should have a military organization, and find in the 
‘army itself all its elements. Such an organization is incon- 
testably the only one which, by the authority of command, the 
immediate punishment of negligences, or other faults more 
grave, can control the will, give a lively and uniform impulse, ' 
and maintain’ the men in their duty equally as well on the field 
of battle as im the barrack or in garrison service.” 

The French troops of administration comprise fifteen sections 
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of workmen, five squadrons of the train of equipages, and four 
companies of constructors of military equipages. All these 
sections, &c. are organized on military principles and are under 
the control of the administrative officers. 

Several attempts have been made to form an enlisted corps 
for the Quartermaster’s Department of our service, but without 
success. The failure is undoubtedly attributable to the absence 
of proper laws. There should be no more difficulty in the 
formation of corps of military employees for all the depart- 
ments than in the enlistment of men for the engineer battalion. 
When the forces now in the field are disbanded or reduced, an 
excellent opportunity will be offered for the initiation of a system 

similar to that of France. 

A great number of miscellaneous ideas occur in relation to 
the subject of reorganization, both in reference to the staff and 
to the army at large; but our aim is not to offer recommenda- 
tions, only suggestions. There are some matters generally evi- 
dent; others will occur only to individuals, according to the 
different phases of their experience. Boards of officers, con- 
vened by the Secretary of War for the especial purpose of con- 
sidering proposals for improvement, could receive the ideas of 
all, and recommend such features as should seem likely to 
increase the unity, harmony, and efficiency of the various 
branches of the service. Our object should be not to copy any 
foreign system, but to institute one adapted to our own cir- 
cumstances and institutions, imitating what is proper from the 
systems of Europe and improving upon them as far as possible. 
Our staff system, particularly, should be perfect; for, as our 
policy will always be to maintain only moderate standing forces, 
it is upon the efficiency of the staff departments, and their 
ability to provide for sudden expansions of our military organi- 
zation in time of war, that we must rely for the provision of 
material, and the formation of armies with economy, thorough- 
ness, and promptitude. 
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Tue Army of the Potomac was on its march northward to 
defeat Lee’s daring raid and make a little Pennsylvania village 
forever memorable. The heights above the town were already 
darkened by opposing troops; the quiet valley was already tu- 
multuous with the tramp of gathering thousands, and the fruitful 
fields already reploughed for the awful human harvest soon to 
be gathered in. Every road swarmed with blue coats, every 
hill-side was a camp, every grove a bivouac, every wayside 
stream a fountain of refreshment to hundreds of weary men spent 
with the privations and fatigues of those forced marches through 
midsummer heats. 

By one of these little brooks a dusty regiment was halted for 
brief repose. At the welcome order, many of the exhausted men 
dropped down where they stood, to snatch an hour’s sleep; some 
sought the ‘grateful shade of an orchard already robbed of its 
early fruit, and ate their scanty fare with a cheerful content that 
made it sweet; others stretched themselves along the trampled 
borders of the brook, bathing their swollen feet, or drinking long 
draughts of the turbid water, which to their parched lips was 
a better cordial than the costliest wine. Apart from all these 
groups, two comrades lay side by side in the shadow of the 
orchard-wall. Both were young and comely men, stalwart, keen- 
eyed, and already bronzed by a Southern sun, although this was 
their first campaign. Both were silent: yet neither slept, and 
in their silence there was a marked difference: one lay looking 
straight up through the waving boughs at the clear blue over- 
head, with an expression as serene; the other half leaned on his 
folded arm, moodily plucking at the turf which was his pillow, 
with now and then an impatient sigh, a restless gesture. One 
of these demonstrations of discontent presently roused his com- 
rade from a waking dream. He sat up, laid a cool hand on the 
other’s hot forehead, and said, with brotherly solicitude,— 

“Not asleep yet, Rob? I hope you've not had a sun-stroke, 
like poor Blake; for if you are left behind, we shall both lose 
our share of the fight.” 

“As well die that way as with a rebel bullet through your 
head; though if I had my choice I'd try the last, as being the 
quickest,’’ replied the other, gloomily. 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Rob: you'll think better of it 
to-morrow, when you’ve had a night’s sound sleep. This has 
been a hard march for a young soldier’s first.” 
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“How much older are you than I, either as man or soldier, 
Rick?” asked Robert, half petulantly, half proudly. 

“Three hours older as a man, ten minutes as a soldier: you 
know I enlisted first. “Yet I’m much the elder in many things, 
as you often tell me,” said Richard, with the smile that always 
soothed his brother’s more fiery spirit. ‘One of the privileges 
of my seniority is the care of you: so tell me what harasses 

ou and scares rest away?” 

“The old pain, Rick. All these weeks of absence have not 
lessened it; and the thought of going into a battle out of which I 
may never come alive, without seeing her once more, makes me 
almost resolve to desert, and satisfy myself at any cost. You 
cannot understand this; for you don’t know what it is to love,—to 
have a woman’s face haunting you day and night, to hear a 
woman’s voice always sounding in your ears with a distinctness 
that will not let you rest.” 

“T know it all, Rob.” 

The words seemed to slip involuntarily from the young man’s 
lips, for he checked himself sharply, and cast an anxious look 
at his brother. But Robert was too absorbed in his own emo- 
tions to read those of another, and only answered, in a cheerier 
tone,— : 

“You mean mother. God bless her, wherever she is, and 
send us safely home to her!” 

An almost pathetic patience replaced the momentary agitation 
Richard’s face betrayed, and his eyes turned wistfully towards 
the green hills that lay between the mother and her boys, as he 
answered, with a smile of sorrowful significance,— 

‘‘Every man is better and braver for a woman’s love: so, as I 
have no younger sweetheart, I shall take the dear old lady for 
my mistress, and try to serve her like a loyal knight.” 

‘‘Rick,”’ exclaimed his brother, earnestly, “if the coming 
battle proves my last as well as my first, promise that for my 
sake you'll befriend poor Rose,—that you will forgive her, love 
her, care for her as if in truth she were my widow.” 

Richard grasped the hand outstretched to him, and answered, 
with a fervor that fully satisfied his brother, “‘I promise, Rob;”’ 
then added, quickly, “‘ But there will be no need of that; for, if 
mortal man can do it, I will keep you to care for Rose yourself.” 

Through the momentary pause that followed, came the pleasant 
sound of falling water. 

“Hark, Rob! do you hear it? Give me your canteen, and 
I'll bring you a clear cool draught that shall remind you of the 
old well at home.” 

Rising as he spoke, Richard went to the low wall that rose 
behind them, swung himself over, and, plunging down a ferny 
slope, found a hidden spring dripping musically from mossy 
crevices among the rocks into a little pool below. Pausing a 
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moment to let the shadowy solitude of the green nook bathe his 
weary spirit in its peace, he turned to catch the coolest drops 
that fell; but, as he bent, the canteen slipped from his hand and 
splashed unheeded into the pool, for just opposite, through thickly- 
growing brakes, he caught the glitter of a pair of human eyes 
fixed full upon his face. An instant he stood motionless, con- 
scious of that subtle thrill through blood and nerves which sudden 
danger or surprise can bring to the stoutest heart. Before he 
could move or speak, the brakes were parted, and the weird, 
withered face of an old woman was lifted to the light. One of 
the despised race, clothed in rags, covered with dust, spent with 
weariness and pain, she lay there, such a wild and woeful object 
that the lonely spot seemed chosen not as a resting-place, but as 
a grave. Leaning on one arm, she stretched the other trembling 
hand towards the young man, whispering, with an assuring 
nod,— 

“Don’t be skeered, honey: I’se only a pore ole contyban’, 
gwine up ter de lan’ ob freedum, ef I doesn’t drap down by de 
way.” 

‘Are you sick, or hurt, or only tired, my poor soul?” asked 
Richard, with such visible compassion in his face that the woman’s 
brightened as she answered, with a cheerfulness which made her 
utter destitution more pathetic,— 

*T’se all dem, and starved inter de bargain; but, bress yer, 
chile, I’se done got used ter dat, and don’t mine em much ef [ 
kin jes git on a piece ter-day. I’se ben porely fer a spell, and 
layin’ by; but I’se mendin’ fas’, and de sight ob de blue-coats 
and de kine face is mos’ as relishin’ as vittles.” 

‘You shall have all three, as far as I can give them to you,” 
said Richard, offering the last of his day’s ration, and sitting 
down opposite the poor old creature, who, muttering hasty thanks, 
seized and devoured the food with an almost animal voracity, 
which proved how great her need had been. As the last morsel 
vanished, she drew a long breath, uttered a sigh of satisfaction, 
and, sitting more erect, said, with a deprecating gesture and a 
grateful glance,— 

‘Massa, I couldn’t help forgittin’ manners, kase I’se ben 
widout a mouffle sence yisterday, scept.two green apples and de 
mint growin’ ober dar.” 

‘“‘Have you been lying here all night? Where do you come 
from, and where are you going? Tell me without fear, and let 
me help you if I can.” 

‘De Lord lub yer kine heart, chile, and keep yer fer yer 
mudder. My boys is all gone now; but I knows de feelin’, and 
T’ll trus’ yer, fer’s I dares. Yer see, I’se come frum Souf Car’- 
liny, and I’se gwine to de bressed Norf to fine my ole man, what 
missis tuk wid her when she lef’ us bery suddin.” 

‘“‘What part of the North do you want to find?”’ asked Richard, 
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eager to offer the desolate being such help as lay in his power. 
She saw the friendly impulse, and thanked him for it with a look ; 
but the distrust born of many wrongs was stronger than the 
desire for sympathy, and cautiously, yet humbly, she said,— 

‘‘Massa mus’ please ter ’scuse me ef I doesn’t tell jes’ whar 
I’se gwine. My pore ole man is all dey’s lef’ me; and ef missis 
knowed any ways dat I was lookin’ fer him, she'd tote him some 
place whar I couldn’t come. It’s way off bery fur; but de name 
ob de town is wrote down in my heart, and, ef I lives, I’ll fine 
it, shore.” 

‘Where are your boys, ma’am?”’ asked Richard, interested in 
spite of the woman’s uninviting aspect. 

“T’se had ten chil’en, honey, but dey’s ben sent eberywhich 
way, and I doesn’t know whar dey is now, scept de dead ones. 
My darters was sole off years ago; one ob my boys was whipped 
to def, and one tore so wid de houn’s it was a mercy de dear 
_ Lord tuk him. - Two was put to work on de fortycations down 
dar; and de las’ one, my little Mose, starved in my arms as we 
was wadin’ fru de big swamps, where we runned when word 
come dat de Yanks was comin’ and we’d be free ef we got to um. 
It was bery hard to leave de pore chile dar, but dere was two or 
free more little grabes to keep him comp’ny: so I come on alone, 
and, Glory Halleluyer! here I is.” 

“Now, how can | help you, ma’am?” said Richard, involun- 
tarily adding respect to pity, as he heard the short, sad story of 
the losses now past help. 

“Ef yer has a bit ob money dat yer could spar, chile, dat 
would ’sist me a heap: I kin hide it handy, and git vittles or a 
lif? when de roads is bery bad. I’se mos’ wore out, fer I’se ben 
weeks a comin’, kase I dunno de way and can’t trus’ folks much. 
Now de Yanks is gwine my road, I wants to foller fas’ as I kin, 
fer I’se shore dey’s right.” 

While she rambled on, Richard had taken out his purse, and, 
halving the small store it contained, offered it, saying, kindly,— 

“There, old friend: I’d gladly do more for you if I could. I 
may be going where I shall never need money any more; and, 
you know, they who give to the poor lend to the Lord: so this 
much will be saved up for me.” 

The woman rose to her knees, and, taking the generous hand 
in both her dusky ones, kissed it with trembling lips, wet it with 
grateful tears, as she cried, brokenly,— 

‘“‘Bress yer, chile! bress yer! I’se no words white ’nuff to tank 
yer in, but I'll ’member yer all my days, and pray de Lord to 
hold -yer safe in de holler ob His han’.”’ ; 

“Thank you, ma’am. What else can I do for you before I 

0?” 

“‘ Jes’ tell me yer name, honey, so I kin ’mind de Lord ob yer 

tickerlally; fer dere’s such a heap ob prayers gwine up to Him 
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dese bitter times, He mightn’t mine sech pore ones as ole June’s 
ef de good name warn’t in um.” 

‘Richard Sterling,” answered the young man, smiling at the 
poor soul’s eagerness. ‘Good-bye, old mother. Keep up a stout 
heart, and trust the blue-coats when you see them, till you find 
your husband and the happy North.” 

While he refilled the canteen, the contraband, with the fine 
sentiment so often found in the least promising of this affection- 
ate race, hastily gathered a delicate fern or two, and, adding the 
one wild rose that blossomed in that shady spot, offered her 
little nosegay, with a humility as touching as her earnestness. 

“Tt’s a pore give, chile; but I’se nuffin’ else, sceptin’ de wish 
dat yer’ll hab all yer want in dis world and de nex’.”’ 

As Richard took it, through his mind flashed the memory of 
old romantic legends, wherein weird women foretold happy for- 
tunes to young knights pausing at some wayside well,—fortunes 
to be won only by unshaken loyalty to virtue, love, and honor. 
Looking down upon the flower, whose name lent it a double 
charm to him, he said, low to himself, with quickened breath and 
kindling eyes,— 

‘“‘A propitious wish! May it be fulfilled, if I deserve it!” 

Then, as the first drum-beat sounded, he pressed the hard 
hand that gave the gift, and sprang up the bank, little dreaming 
how well the grateful heart he left behind him would one day 
remember and repay his charity. 

Three days later, the brothers stood side by side in the ranks 
at Gettysburg, impatiently awaiting their turn to attack a rebel 
battery that must be silenced. From height to height thundered 
the cannon; up and down the long slopes surged a sea of strug- 
gling humanity; all the air was darkened by wavering clouds of 
smoke and dust, which lifted only when iron messengers of death 
tore their way through with deafening reports and sheets of flame; 
while, in the brief pauses that sometimes fell, the bands crashed 
out with dance-music, as if the wild excitement of the hour had 
made them fitting minstrels for an awful ‘dance of death.” 

‘‘Remember, Rob, where that goes, we follow while we can,” 
ew Richard, glancing up at the torn flag streaming over- 

ead. 

“I’m ready, Rick,’’ returned his brother, with flashing eyes, 
set teeth, and in every lineament such visible resolve to do and 
dare, that one hour seemed to have made the boy a hero and a 
man. 

As the words left his lips, down the long line rang the welcome 
order, ‘Forward! charge!’ and, with a shout that rose sharp 
and shrill above the din of arms, the brave —th dashed into the 
rain of shot and shell. Stirred by one impulse, the brothers 
followed wherever through the smoke they caught the flutter of 
the flag as it was borne before them up the hill. More than 
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once it dropped from a dead hand, to be caught up by a living 
one before it touched the ground. Robert Sterling’s was one of 
these; and, as he seized the staff, the battle-madness seemed to 
fall upon him, for, waving the banner, with a ringing shout he 
yprang upon the wall behind which rebel riflemen were lying. 
The sharp sting of a ball in the right arm reminded him that he 
was mortal, and at the same instant his brother’s hand clutched 
him, his brother’s voice called through the din,— 

“You’re wounded, Rob! For God’s sake fall back.”’ But, with 
a grim smile, Robert passed the banner into the keeping of his 
other hand, saying, as his arm dropped useless at his side,— 

“Not yet. Clear away for me, Rick, and let the old flag be 
the first up.” 

A loyal cheer from behind drowned the rebel yell that rose in 
front, as a blue wave rolled up and broke over the wall, carrying 
the brothers with it. Above the deadly conflict that went on 
below, the Stars and Stripes tossed wildly to and fro; but steadily 
the color-bearer struggled higher, and steadily his body-guard 
of one went on before him, forcing a passage through the press, 
till, in a single instant, there came a hurtling sound, a deafening 
crash, a fiery rain of death-dealing fragments, and, with an awful 
vision of dismembered bodies, wrathful faces, panic-stricken in 
the drawing of a breath, and a wide gap in the swaying mass 
before him, Robert Sterling was flung, stunned and bleeding, 
against the wall so lately left. : 

Cries of mortal anguish roused him from a moment’s merciful 
oblivion, and showed him that, for his brother and himself, the 
battle was already done. Not far away, half hidden under a 
pile of mingled blue and gray, Richard lay quiet on the bloody 
grass, and, as Robert’s dizzy eyes wandered up and down his 
own bruised body to discover whence came the sharp agony that 
wrung his nerves, he saw that but one arm now hung shattered’ 
at his side; the left was gone, and a single glance at the ghastly 
+ wound sent such a pang of horror through him that he closed 
his eyes, muttering, with white lips,— 

“Poor mother! it will be hard to lose us both.” 

Something silken-soft swept across his face, and, looking up, 
he saw that the flag had fallen with him, and lay half upright 
against the wall, still fluttering bravely where many eyes could 
see it, many willing hearts press on to defend it. Faithful to 
the last, he leaned across the staff, and, making a shield of his 
maimed body, waited patiently for the coming of friend or foe. 
How the battle went, he no longer knew; he scarcely cared; for 
now to him the victories and defeats of life seemed over, and 
Death standing ready to bestow the pale cross of the legion of 
honor, laid on so many quiet breasts as the loyal souls depart to . 
their reward. 

With strange distinctness came the roar of cannon, the sharp, 
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shrill ringing of the minie balls, the crash of bursting shells, the 
shouts, the groans, even the slow drip of his blood, as it plashed 
down upon the stones: yet neither hope nor fear disturbed him 
now, as all the past flashed through his mind and faded, leaving 
three memories—his love for Rose, his brother’s death, his 
mother’s desolation—to embitter the memorable moment when, 
with a deathly coldness creeping to his heart, he leaned there 
bleeding his young life away. 

To him it seemed hours, yet but a few short minutes passed, 
before he became conscious of a friendly atmosphere about him, 
and, through the trance of suffering fast reaching its climax, 
heard a commanding voice exclaim,— 

“Tt is Sterling: 1 shall remember this. Take him to the rear, 
and see that he is cared for.” 

Robert knew his colonel’s voice, and, gathering up both failing 
strength and sense, he tried to stand erect, tried to salute with 
his one arm, and, failing, said, with a piteous look at either 
wound,— 

“‘T have done my best, sir.”’ 

“‘My brave fellow, you have! What more could you do for the 
old flag?”’ 

Something in the glance, the tone, the words, of the commander 
whom he so loved and honored, seemed to send new life through 
the fainting man. His dim eye kindled, his voice grew strong and 
steady, as, forgetful of the maimed body it inhabited, the uncon- 
querable spirit answered, fervently,— 

**T could die for it.” 

Then, as if in truth he had done his best, had died for it, 
Robert Sterling fell forward in the shadow of the flag, his head 
upon the same green pillow where his brother’s lay. 
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THE SONG OF THE LIGHT ARTILLERY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


On the unstained sward of a gentle slope, 
Full of valor and full of hope, 

The infantry sways like a coming sea,— 
Why lingers the Light Artillery? 


** Action, front!” 

Whirling the Parrotts like children’s toys, 
The horses strain to the rushing noise; 
To right and to left, so fast and free, 
They carry the light artillery. 


‘‘ Drive on!” 

The gunner cries, with a tug and a jerk, 

The limbers fly, and we bend to our work; 

The ‘‘hand-spike” in, and the ‘‘implements” out,— 
We wait for the word, and it comes with a shout:— 


*‘ Load!” 

The foes pour on their billowy line: 
Can nothing check their bold design? 
With yells and oaths of fiendish glee, 
They rush for the light artillery. 


** Commence firing !”? 

Hurrah! hurrah! our bull-dogs bark, 
And their triple line is a glorious mark ; 
Hundreds fall like grain on the lea, 
Mowed down by the light artillery. 


‘‘ Fire!” and ‘* Load!” are the only cries 

Which are thundered and roared to the vaulted skies; 
Aha! they falter, they halt, they flee, 

From the hail of the light artillery. 


“* Cease firing!” 

The battle is over, the victory won, 

Ere the dew is dried by the rising sun ; 

While the shout bursts out, like a full-voiced sea, 
‘Three cheers for the Light Artillery!” 
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Messrs. Ticknor & Fretps have issued a new duodecimo of four hundred 
and thirty-five pages, called ‘‘Stumbling-Blocks. By Gail Hamilton.” It is, in 
our judgment, and in spite of the critics, the best book she has ever written. 
The stumbling-blocks to personal religion are fairly stated and boldly discussed; 
and many an one learned in Scripture and commentaries will find advantage in 
reading these essays. Her style is brilliant, her reading extensive, and her 
thoughts fearless and independent. An enemy to cant, she is eloquent in praise 
of pure and undefiled religion, and has touches of pathos which deserve the 
highest commendation. We do not quite subscribe to all her religious views ; 
but, taking the book as a whole, it is excellent, and will do good. Like all the 
other books issued by this house, it is well printed on good paper and in the 
best taste. The books of Ticknor & Fields ornament as well as give high 
literary tone to a library. 


From Messrs. Derby & Miller, of New York, we have received the ‘‘ History 
of President Lincoln’s Administration.” The author is the Hon. Henry J. Ray- 
mond, the well-known editor of the New York ‘‘ Times,” who has certainly done 
his work well. After a preliminary sketch of Mr. Lincoln’s life, we have a 
compilation of his Speeches, Letters, Addresses, Proclamations, and Messages, 
—a valuable collection for the future historian of the Executive Department 
in the troublous times of our great rebellion. 12mo, 496 pp. 


«The Peninsular Campaign and its Antecedents, as developed by the Report 
of Major-General George B. McClellan and other Published Documents,” is the 
title of a review by General J. G. Barnard, who was the Chief-Engineer of the 
Army of the Potomac from its organization to the close of the Peninsular cam- 
paign. If General McClellan’s report was designed to be the ‘‘end of con- 
troversy,” this review may be regarded as “the end of controversy contro- 
verted.” A competent pen in our May number presented what we esteemed a 
fair view of General McClellan’s report, without reference to his political views 
or relations, which are not within our scope. Of certain of our criticisms then 
expressed, we are glad now to have General Barnard’s distinguished sanction; 
and we find both accuracy and force in other criticisms which he expresses, 
and which, by documents in the Appendix, he shows to have been his matured 
opinions before the Peninsular campaign was begun. 

But we canuot help thinking that General Barnard’s ardor in opposition has 
carried him too far. The very vigor of his pen does not indicate a dispas- 
sionate survey. In parts, his essay does not seem a quiet and logical rejoinder 
to McClellan’s report, but a violent attack upon.author and report, particularly 
in such points as are found on page 46, where there is something more than 
an innuendo in the statement that McClellan was on board of a gunboat, out 
of sight of signals, at a critical moment when his gallant army was concen- 
trating upon the James. 
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No one, however, can read this ‘‘ Peninsular Campaign” without being struck 
with the marvellously clear knowledge which General Barnard has of the whole 
campaign. It is, in brief, a history of that eventful period, and, like the 
author’s other works, will form a truer and more reliable source of history than 
any other volumes on this subject, except official documents, yet issued. 


‘“‘The Bridal Eve’’ is a novel, descriptive of English character and manners, 
by Mrs. Southworth. Like all her novels, it is very readable, and the dramatis 
persone present striking varieties. The good ones are pre-eminently virtuous, 
and the bad as pre-eminently vicious. The heiress is dispossessed of title and 
estate, and takes it easily. One of the heroes—for she always has two or three 
—is sentenced tobehung. (Mrs. Southworth has tried this same stratagem too 
often.) There are murders and suicides in proper proportion; but at the last 
all comes out right, and a domestic millennium is ushered in, in the greatest 
possible contrast to the sorrows, horrors, and storms of the story. T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. 12mo, 446 pp. 


We are indebted to the same house for their excellent reprint of that most 
remarkable of jeux d’esprit, ‘Father Tom and the Pope; or, A Night at the 
Vatican.” Thirty years ago there was a theological controversy in Dublin, 
between Mr. Pope, a Protestant minister, and the Rev. Thomas (afterwards 
Bishop) Maguire, a Roman Catholic priest, on purgatory, transubstantiation, 
and other mooted points of theology. Some extremely clever writer made it 
the subject of a travesty in an article for Blackwood’s Magazine; and the little 
pamphlet before us contains that article. It tells how Father Tom went to 
Rome and was asked by the Pope to ‘‘take pot-look wid him,” how he pro- 
duced from his coat-pocket an ‘‘imperil’’ quart bottle of Irish whiskey, fol- 
lowed by another, how they engaged in ‘larned discoorse,” how Father Tom 
got the better of the Pope in theology and Latin, kissed his housekeeper, and 
was finally driven from the Vatican for making the Pope drunk with whiskey 
and sick with tobacco. Let no man who likes the perfection of wit and humor 
hereafter acknowledge that he has not read ‘‘ Father Tom and the Pope,” when 
Peterson’s little book and any spare half-hour will afford him that pleasure 


The Tanner-Boy; and how he became Lieutenant-General,” is a new life of 
General Grant, by ‘‘Major Penniman.” It is one of a series of ‘‘errand-boys” 
and poor boys generally, and is designed to show children how a boy with little 
opportunity, but with a stout heart and firm purpose, may become great and 
useful. So far, well; but, on the whole, we do not fancy this fashion of going 
back in order to show, as if it were any merit, that a great man was once a 
tanner-boy. It has an indirect, evil influence. It works both ways. If it is 
a merit—as no one will deny—that a tanner-boy should become a lieutenant- 
general, it seems by implication an equal merit that a lieutenant-general should 
have been a tanner-boy. ‘‘Honor and fame from no condition rise.” Let us 
teach our sons, as this little book does,—apart from the error we have pointed 
out,—that it is an honorable ambition to serve their country whatever be their 
lot in life, and that it is quite as meritorious for the son of a millionnaire to do 
gallant deeds as for a tanner-boy. Besides, we hold that this is not a fair ex- 
position of General Grant’s antecedents. Born of respectable parents, he was 
sent to West Point, where he acquired a thorough military education. This 
was a new birth into a military career; and we opine that the true title of this 
and many similar books should be, ‘¢The West Point Cadet; and how he be- 
came Lieutenant-General.” We must not forget to say that in spite of its—to 
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us—objectionable title, the book is capital for the young, full of humorous 
and dramatic incidents, and written, evidently, by a man of military experience 
and a practised pen. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 12mo, 816 pp. 


Next on our list is ‘*The Modern Cook; A Practical Guide to the Culinary 
Art in all its Branches, &c. &. By Charles Elmé Francatelli, Pupil to Caréme, 
and late Maitre d’Hétel and Chief Cook to her Majesty the Queen.” With 
sixty-two illustrations. 8vo, 585 pp. 

What more could be desired? Chef to the Queen, and, like Vatel, who pre- 
sided over the Plutonian regions of the French kingdom at an earlier day, 
responsible that every thing was perfect where more than anywhere else people 
‘clothed in purple and fine linen” ‘fare sumptuously every day!” Vatel com- 
mitted suicide because le réti or le poisson—we forget which—was lacking on 
one festal day. Francatelli has done far better. When he retired from her 
majesty’s kitchen, he wrote & book containing his experiences, his inspirations 
and enthusiasms; and not only may our readers eat of the same soups, entrées, 
entreméts, which have tickled her majesty’s palate,—queens are never hungry, 
—but they may have ‘‘Her Majesty’s dinner, under the control of C. Franca- 
telli,” from the very carte, for any day in the year. But, apart from the royal 
precedent, the book is excellent, sensible, and remarkably full; and the bills 
of fare at the end for any given number of persons will greatly aid new Am- 
phitryons, in and out of the army, in this most difficult portion of the problem, 
the successful solution of which is so delightful, “‘ How to give a dinner-party.” 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, are the publishers. 


‘‘La Revue Militaire” is a periodical devoted to army-matters, published 
fortnightly in Paris. The first divraison of a new volume (April 18, 1864) is 
now before us. It contains as a leading article a biographical sketch, with a 
portrait, of Marshal Randon, of the French army. Born in 1795, and only a 
sergeant in the great Russian campaign of 1812, he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy for his valor at the battle of Borodino, and has since risen to his high 
rank for distinguished services, especially in Algeria. The other papers are 
L’Infanterie 4 Steinkerque, La Lance, La Famille du Major (a tale), and a 
chronicle of the fortnight’s news. 8vo, 32 pp. 

To the kind courtesy of the Hon. John W. Forney, Secretary of the United 
States Senate, to whom we return our hearty thanks, we are indebted for several 
valuable official publications :— 

“The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury concerning the State Finances 
for the year ending June 80, 1868,” is a valuable record of the conduct of this 
most difficult, delicate, and responsible department of the Government. It 
contains a large number of sub-reports, by the auditors, comptrollers, and 
others, full tables of receipts and issues, bank-returns, incomes from imports, 
exports, and taxes, with a range of prices of various commodities sold in New 
York for thirty-nine years. At the close of the volume are the trade-regula- 
tions with the rebel States. 8vo, 439 pp. 


In another volume we have the Report of the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War concerning the Fort Pillow massacres and returned prisoners. Em- 
powered to go wherever they could best obtain information, they have been 
able to obtain the fullest evidence that the rebel atrocities not only exceeded 
the first reports, but were premeditated. At the close are painful pictures 
of the emaciated, skeleton-like condition of several returned prisoners, most 
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of whom died soon after reaching our lines. The report is very full, and 
authenticated by many letters and vouchers signed. by responsible persons. 
8vo, 160 pp. 


Two large octavo volumes of ‘‘ Diplomatic Correspondence” contain papers 
relating to foreign affairs, accompanying the annual message of the President 
to the first session of the Thirty-Eighth Congress. The letters of our Secretary 
of State and other officials to the foreign ministers, and the incidental cor- 
respondence, are given in full; and a tabular list at the beginning of the first 
part makes the volumes of easy reference. We cannot overestimate the value 
of these books. We have in them the secret springs of this most difficult 
diplomacy; and they will be found indispensable, not simply to the future 
historian, but to all who would now obtain a just idea of our foreign relations. 


To General John B. Gray, the Adjutant-General of Missouri, we are indebted 
for his able, systematic, and valuable report of the numbers and operations 
of the Missouri troops, volunteers and militia, for the year 1863. Appended 
to this are the annual reports of the Inspector-General, Surgeon-General, and 
Deputy Paymaster-General. The whole work is well done, the reports very 
clear, and the information important. 


The ‘ Militér Zeitung” is a paper issued twice a week at Vienna, and con- 
taining not only full official intelligence of the Austrian army, but a digest 
of military news from all parts of the world. Many of the articles from the 
London ‘‘Times” are translated, giving accounts of American movements, and 
several of the articles of the New York ‘‘Tribune” are also given, with maps 
exactly copied with the English names. At the close of each number we have 
Armée Nachrichten (army intelligence) of all the European armies, and Per- 
sonal Nachrichten of promotions, &c. in the Austrian forces. We shall transfer 
some of its articles to our pages as we find space for them. 


Vou. II.—12 
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Wuen we went to press with our last number, we recorded the accom- 
plishment of a great movement, the details of which had not then 
been received. 

Suddenly leaving the rebel front on the Chickahominy, the Army of 
the Potomac moved unmolested across the lower part of the river down 
to the James, and were thrown across to the south side before the rebels 
were made aware of their purpose. 

On the 15th of June, General W. F. Smith moved upon Petersburg, 
on the south side of the Appomattox, and, by a gallant storming, cap- 
tured the outer lines of rebel defence. The negro troops behaved 
remarkably well, capturing six guns, andé winning from General Smith 
the great commendation that he would now not be afraid to send them 
wherever he would send white troops. 

The rebels, being now fully apprized of our designs upon Petersburg, 
sent large reinforcements to the garrison; and, although later assaults 
have been made, and the town lies under our guns, the large rebel 
force immediately across the Appomattox has prevented our taking 
possession. They had, in their haste to reinforce Petersburg, deserted 
their intrenchments in front of Butler at Bermuda Hundred, and But- 
ler had sent the Tenth Corps to cut the railroad; but, as soon as they 
regarded Petersburg as safe, they returned, drove away our men, and 
repaired the road, at the same time destroying the wharves at Wilcox’s 
and Westover Landings and intrenching at Turkey Bend. Our forces 
were drawn in a cordon around the city, and occupied all the railroads 
except that leading from Richmond to Danville, which was destroyed 
by Wilson for a distance of twenty miles; but we believe the Danville 
road and the Weldon road have both been reoccupied and repaired by 
the rebels. 

On the 22d of June a temporary reverse was sustained by the gallant 
Second Corps, which had been advanced towards the city, its right 
resting upon the Jerusalem plank-road, which bisects the country 
between the Norfolk and Weldon Railroads, and its left thrown so far 
forward that the connection was broken between it and the Sixth Corps, 
which had been on its left flank. The Sixth Corps was expected to 
move up at the same time, but received counter-orders, or rather orders 
to conduct its movement independent of the Second Corps. Taking 
advantage of the gap, and the unprotected left flank of the Second, 
Hill’s whole corps moved down in three columns,—Mahon, Anderson, 
and Heth,—and turned its flank, capturing four guns and sixteen hun- 
dred men. 

Hancock was absent,—kept from the field by his old wound,—and 
the corps was commanded by Birney, to whom, however, the blame of 
the disaster does not seem to be imputed. Whatever reproach there 
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may be, the fighting Second will not be slow in wiping it out. The 
corps was rallied, principally by reason of the coolness and gallantry 
of the 20th Massachusetts, under Captain Patten, the lines were soon 
re-established, and the cordon drawn tighter around Petersburg. 

Foster’s division of the Tenth Corps crossed the James, and took up 
a strong position at Deep Bottom, from which the enemy has tried in 
vain to dislodge him. This promises to be a strong point d’appui in 
future movements upon Richmond, as it now threatens the southeastern 
approaches. 

We must not forget to mention the-race of Sheridan and Fitz-Hugh 
Lee to reach White House. The former was returning from his raid to 
join the Army of the Potomac, which had already crossed the James, 
when Lee tried to intercept him. He attacked General Abercrombie, 
who was at White House with two thousand men, part convalescents, 
but was easily repulsed by the garrison and the gunboats. Sheridan 
reached White House in time to profit by this repulse, and imme- 
diately commenced his march for the James to join Grant. Then 
ensued a terrible battle, in which, after several times severely punishing 
the enemy, he succeeded in crossing the river five miles above Fort 
Powhatan. 

Raids are, and will be, the order of the day. Wilson’s, to which we 
have already alluded, was one of the most important. Wilson and 
Kautz, having handsomely destroyed the Weldon Railroad about ten 
miles south of Petersburg, moved rapidly to the Danville road, and 
were also successful in doing great damage to that, burning the depot 
at Burkesville, at the junction of the Southside and Danville Railroads, 
and tearing up the track for a long distance. 

On their return, the enemy gathered around them in force; and, 
although they escaped, aided by the rapid movement of portions of the 
Sixth and Second Corps, they lost their guns. This was, however, small 
loss, when compared with the great work they had successfully accom- 
plished. 

Hunter, who made such a brilliant dash upon Staunton, moved south- 
ward, and, after being joined by Crook and Averill, tried to take 
Lynchburg, but failed. This was avery great pity; for, whatever may 
have been his orders, we want Lynchburg very much. Moving west- 
ward, pursued by rebel forces, and losing men and guns at Salem 
turnpike, Hunter continued his march to Charleston, in Western Vir- 
ginia. Wpon the intelligence that the rebels were moving down the 
valley, he marched to the relief of Sigel by taking them in flank. 
And they did move down the valley, with a vengeance. Manifestly to 
aid Lee, who was rendered desperate by Grant’s tightening grasp upon 
him at the South, a large rebel force was detached to sweep over the 
unprotected country north and west of Baltimore and Washington. 

The force under Early was variously estimated at from five hundred 
to forty thousand. -‘‘ So much confusion magnifies the foe.” 

Sigel, necessarily abandoning Martinsburg,—twelve miles from the 
Potomac,—moved to Harper’s Ferry, and, crossing, intrenched himself 
upon Maryland Heights. The rebels at once followed, took the ferry, 
crossed the river below and above, but principally at Williamsport and 
Point of Rocks, occupied Hagerstown and Frederick, and spread, in a 


s 
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hundred small squads, in every direction, to destray bridges, railroads, 
&c. To meet this new and alarming danger, the President called out 
twelve thousand men from New York and twelve thousand from Penn- 
sylvania, for one hundred days, to defend the border; and Governor 
Curtin, with his usual but not less commendable alacrity, called for 
volunteers to defend the State of Pennsylvania. 

In the mean time, General Lewis Wallace, in command at Baltimore, 
hastily collected what forces he could, and moved upon Frederick to 
meet the advancing enemy. Forming his line of battle on the Mono- 
cacy, east of the town, he there fought all day, but was at last driven 
back by overwhelming numbers, and his command retreated to Ballti- 
more. This was on Friday, July 8; and his opponent is said to have 
been Breckinridge. With regard to the later movements, every thing 
has been so confused, the accounts so conflicting, and the headings of 
the sensation dailies so astounding, that we defy a supernatural intelli- 
gence to gather the truth. 

Small parties of the rebel cavalry seem to have moved, unobstructed, 
to the Northern Central Railroad, the Westminster Branch, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and even the Philadelphia, Wilmington, & Baltimore 
Railroads, and made sad havoc of bridges, tracks, and trains, with 
“none to molest or make them afraid.” 

For some time it was doubtful whether Baltimore or Washington was 
the point of attack; but at last they aimed at the capital, advancing, of 
course, upon its northern defences, all the other approaches being guarded 
by the gunboats and strong works on the Potomac and East Branch. 

On the Philadelphia & Baltimore Railroad they captured trains, and 
took prisoner Major-General Franklin, who, with his wound still un- 
healed, was on his way to the capital. His fortunate escape has been 
universally read, and we need not repeat it. 

Moving upon Washington, they attacked our troops at Fort Stevens, 
and found, notwithstanding the panic of many newspapers, full prepa- 
rations to receive them. The Nineteenth Army Corps arrived from 
New Orleans, and General Wright was sent up with the Sixth from the 
Army of the Potomac; and so, after testing our strength to their dis- 
comfiture, they departed for Dixie, having effected all that was possible, 
—viz.: frightening our people, burning and destroying with almost entire 
impunity, and driving off cattle and stores in great quantity. It was 
bold; it was handsome; it was war! Pursued by Wright, and caught 
at Snicker’s Gap by Averill, they suffered on their retreat, but not 
enough to compensate us. Once more dashing Averill wins a green 
laurel. Finding that the enemy had divided his forces, Averill fell 
upon one portion, captured about one hundred of his stolen wagons, 
took two hundred prisoners, and forced him to fly, leaving his dead 
and wounded on the field. 

This is not the place, but we shall find one, to cry “Shame!” on the 
great want of a proper militia organization in Pennsylvania, which 
makes her, while she has men, money, and patriotism no lack, the 
great Unready in such emergencies. This is the third time it has been 
proved. 

General John G. Foster, in command at Charleston, is keeping the 
rebels in a state of desperation. He has shelled the city; and that act 
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has given rise to a piece of rebel atrocity not yet known to inter- 
national law. Five generals and forty-five field officers of the United 
States Army, all prisoners of war, have been placed in that part of the 
city of Charleston which is exposed to the fire of our guns. Among 
these officers are Generals Seymour and Shaler. 

General Foster requested the President to place in his custody an 
equal number of rebel prisoners of like grade. This request has been 
granted; and now fifty rebel officers are at the front under their own 
fire. <A dire necessity, this; but two must play at such a game, if the 
barbarity begins on one side. Would it not be a good move to call, 
throughout the country, for voLUNTEERS TO TAKE CHARLESTON, and, 
while we beleaguer them at Richmond, while Charleston is but thinly 
garrisoned, to wipe out the crime, its seat, and its causes? Such a call 
would bring armed men out of the earth: there is a vast multitude of 
loyal men who would rather even take Charleston than Richmond. 
However, “ Paciencia y barajar’—Patience, and shuffle the cards—is as 
good a motto for us as for the dirty hidalgos of Madrid. 

General Innis Palmer, in command at Newbern, has added to his 
laurels by a successful expedition into the interior as far as Kingston, 
where he destroyed a large amount of stores, did great damage, and 
took many prisoners. 

General Sherman moves slowly, and not slowly, indeed, when we re- 
member that he moves so far from his base. , In his attack upon the 
rebels at Kenesaw Mountains he was repulsed, with a loss of two thou- 
sand; but his stern and threatening aspect caused them to evacuate, 
and he at once occupied Marietta. He is not without occasional harass- 
ment from rebel raids in his rear. 

We can best appreciate Sherman’s position and prospects by a rapid 
review of what he has done, as given in the following letters of a dis- 
tinguished general :— 


‘* Marching from Chattanooga on the 5th of May, and from Ringgold on the 
7th, he first encountered Johnston at Tunnel Hill, a strong position, but which 
was used by him merely as an outpost to his still stronger one of ‘ Buzzard 
Roost.’ This latter is a narrow gorge or pass in the Chatoogata Mountains, 
flanked on one side by the precipitous sides of Rocky Face Ridge (not unlike 
the Palisades of the Hudson River) and on the other by the greater but less 
precipitous elevation called John’s Mountain. This gorge was commanded on 
the Dalton side by an amphitheatre of hills, which, as well as the tops of Rocky 
Face and John’s Mountain, was crowned by batteries, lined with infantry, and 
terraced by sharpshooters. The railroad and wagon-road wind through the 
gorge, which is absolutely the only passage through the mountains at this 
place. Taking a leaf from the book of his Yorktown experience, Johnston had 
skilfully flooded the entrance to the gorge by damming a neighboring mountain- 
stream and covering both railroad and wagon-road with water to the depth in 
some places of eight to ten feet. It is scarcely possible to conceive a stronger 
defensive position, and the rebels had been induced to believe that it was 
unassailable. 

‘* Two days’ reconnoissance and sharp skirmishing proved to General Sherman 
that an attack in front would cost too great a sacrifice of life, and that it must 
beturned. The means for this were found in a gap—called ‘ Snake Creek Gap’ 
—some fifteen miles to the southwest. Our superiority of numbers and the 
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densely-wooded condition of the country enabled the gap to be occupied by us 
and the manceuvre half completed before it was discovered by Johnston. 

‘‘McPherson, with the Fifteenth and part of the Sixteenth Corps, supported 
by Thomas with the Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps, and Garrard’s division 
of cavalry, effected the flank movement; while Howard, with the Fourth Corps, 
Schofield, with the Twenty-third, and Stoneman’s division of cavalry, amused 
the enemy in front. 

‘‘ Johnston was, of course, thus forced to abandon his stronghold and fall 
back to a new position to save his railroad and other communications, thus 
directly menaced. 

‘‘This new position was around the town of Resaca, on a range of hills, in 
a broken and densely-wooded country. 

“Guarding against another turning operation, the wary Johnston so cared 
for his flanks that we were forced to attack him in front. For three days we 
had some very severe fighting; but gaining a little every day, and holding on 
tenaciously to all he got, Sherman finally possessed himself of certain hills, 
which commanded the town, railroad bridge, and roads in his rear. Crowning 
these with our batteries during the night, we were prepared at daylight next 
morning to render his roads impassable; but the enemy evacuated during the 
night. Our trophies were eight guns, two colors, several hundred prisoners, 
and a quantity of provisions and forage. 

‘‘ Following him up closely, we either drove or turned him out of every suc- 
ceeding position as far as Marietta, seven miles north of the Chattahoochie, 
and about fifteen north of Atlanta; while we were close upon him, with the 
railroad and telegraph fully repaired behind us, and supplies of all sorts at 
hand in abundance. 

‘“‘To recapitulate. We have, in a month’s time, with a force not very much 
superior to his, forced the enemy back nearly one hundred miles, obliging 
him to abandon four different positions of unusual strength and proportions ; 
have fought him six times; have captured twelve guns, three colors, over two 
thousand prisoners, with considerable forage, provisions, and means of trans- 
portation; have placed at east fifteen thousand of his men hors de combat; and 
have destroyed several important foundries, rolling-mills, iron-works, &c. at 
Rome and in the Alatoona Mountains. All these are substantial proofs of © 
success. . 

‘¢ Johnston now holds an apparently strong position immediately in front of 
Marietta, which looks like the hardest nut we have yet had to crack. We are 
in line of battle about one mile in his front, and, as soon as the rain (of which 
we have had a week’s steady outpouring) clears up, we shall try conclusions 
with him. The probabilities are that we shall have a hard tussle. The 
accounts of prisoners, deserters, scouts, &c. place Johnston’s force at nine 
divisions of about seven thousand men each, with an auxiliary force of Georgia 
militia, variously estimated at from fifteen thousand to twenty-five thousand 
men. As at present arranged, Hood’s corps is on his left, Hardee’s the right, 
atid Polk’s the centre, with the militia disposed at various points to the best 
advantage. The enemy’s cavalry, said to number fifteen thousand, is on their 
flanks and our rear. I presume Johnston’s entire force is not far from eighty 
thousand men.” 


“‘ At the date of my last letter (June 12, from Big Shanty) the enemy’s line 
was intrenched upon Lost Mountain, Pine Hill, Kenesaw Mountain (three 
peaks), and upon a line of ridges connecting these three points, and extending 
eastward of the last named some two miles, up to and beyond an eminence 
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ealled Brushy Hill. They also occupied, for about three-quarters of a mile, a 
line of ridge nearly parallel to the long diameter of Kenesaw and about half 
a mile in front of it. You will perceive that their defensive line was irregu- 
lar, concave to us, with Kenesaw as a sort of citadel or stronghold in a deep 
re-entrant. The ridge in front of Kenesaw commences about Wallace’s House 
(on the Burnt Hickory and Marietta road), and extends thence across the rail- 
road behind Noonday Creek about two miles in an east-by-north direction. 
Lost Mountain and Kenesaw are about eleven hundred feet high, Pine Hill and 
Brushy Hill about four hundred feet high, and the ridges everywhere about 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet, or about the same as (and, in fact, 
not very dissimilar to) Missionary Ridge at Chattanooga. The enemy was 
everywhere strongly intrenched behind log barricades, protected by earth 
thrown against them, with a ditch, formidable abatis, and in many places a 
chevaux-de-frise of sharpened fence-rails besides. Their intrenchments were 
well protected by thick traverses, and at frequent intervals arranged with 
emplacements and embrasures for field-guns. The thickness of this parapet 
(which really resembled a parallel) was generally six to eight feet at top on 
the infantry-line, and from twelve to fifteen feet thick (at top) where field- 
guns were posted or where fire from our artillery was anticipated. The 
amount of digging and intrenching that Johnston’s army has done, and is 
doing, is almost incredible. From the 12th to the present date our operations 
have resulted in wresting Lost Mountain, Pine Hill (the ridge in front of Kene- 
saw), and Brushy Hill from the enemy, and forcing back his two wings 
(Kenesaw Mountain operating as a sort of hinge), until now his left is behind 
Olley’s Creek, and his right behind the stream which flows between the 
houses named on the map as McAffee and Wiley Roberts. Kenesaw Mountain 
is now a sharp salient instead of a re-entrant. Of this formidable point d’ appui 
we have not yet been able to get possession. It is a rocky eminence, rather 
precipitous, thickly wooded, and crowned with batteries. 

‘Our respective lines are about eight or nine miles in length, are from six 
hundred to seven hundred yards distant from each other, and are strongly 
intrenched. Skirmishing goes on incessantly, and artillery duels occur two or 
three times daily. The enemy have at different times made some dozen or 
more assaults, sometimes getting within fifty yards of our intrenchments, but 
are always repulsed, and generally with heavy loss to them. On the 27th 
June, to gain certain positions, we opened a heavy artillery fire upon their 
whole line, pressed their two flanks heavily, and made assaults in two places 
upon their centre. The assaults were unsuccessful; but the Twenty-third 
Corps, upon our extreme right, gained some important advantages of position, 
of which we will avail ourselves anon. 

‘‘Qur losses on this day were about two thousand, of all ranks, Brigadier- 
General Harker being killed, and Brigadier-Generals Wagner and McCook 
dangerously wounded. 

‘‘Our artillery practice in all of our operations in this campaign has been 
truly admirable, and has proved of indispensable service. We learn from 
various rebel sources how fatal its effects have been. 

‘‘We are now, in every portion of our line, less than three miles distant 
from Marietta. The enemy, now almost cornered, are thoroughly at bay, and 
make most determined and obstinate resistance. Every inch we gain is by 
sheer hard fighting, and it is only by hard fighting that we can hold on to all 
we get.” 


After the date of the second letter we know that Sherman entered 
Marietta, crossed the Chattahoochie, occupied the railroad, cutting off 
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their communication with Richmond, then, throwing a strong force to 
his left, cut the railroad-lines to Macon and Charleston, occupying De- 
catur, and, at the last accounts, had Atlanta under his guns. Indeed, 
as we write, it is reported that he is in Atlanta, and has sent telegrams 
dated there. We wait for confirmation of this. Bragg has gone back 
to help them, and Johnston is said to be superseded by Haod. The 
latter general, to vindicate his promotion, attacked Sherman at once, 
and was badly beaten. Sherman has done as much, at least, as any 
general since the beginning of the war. He is a great man. 

The great eight-days wonder of the world has been the sea-fight be- 
tween the rebel corsair Alabama and the U.S. gunboat Kearsarge. We 
shall not pretend to give the details; for have not all the world and his 
wife, and his little children to boot, been reading nothing else for the 
past month? To epitomize, then, the famous ship and her infamous 
captain, after having eluded all our men-of-war, and gained great glory 
by robbing and burning helpless merchantmen, at length, impelled by 
necessity and fate, had the temerity to challenge the Kearsarge, which 
was quietly waiting for him off Cherbourg. Winslow waited until he 
came out; and thus the very first time that this redoubtable ‘“Con- 
federate” hero ranged under the guns of an equal, he came to grief,— 
great grief. 

The Alabama was an iron steamer of twelve hundred tons burden, 
two hundred and twenty feet long, thirty-two feet wide, and seventeen 
feet depth of hold. She was built in England by Mr. Laird, of Birken- 
head, and for some time went by the name of “290,” that being the 
number placed on her stern on the stocks. 

The Kearsarge is a regular navy-built screw-sloop, thirteen hundred 
tons burden, about two hundred and fifty feet.long, thirty-four feet 
wide, and some eighteen feet depth of hold. She was built at Phila- 
delphia, and, with her consort, the Tuscarora, has been principally en- 
gaged for the last eighteen months in watching the movements of 
piratical craft in Europe. 

The Alabama carried one Blakely rifled one-hundred-pounder gun, 
one sixty-eight-pounder pivot-gun, considered the best in the English 
service, and six thirty-two-pounders. The Kearsarge had two eleven- 
inch guns (pivot), four thirty-two-pounders (broadside), and one thirty- 
pounder,—one gun less than her antagonist. 

There could not have been vessels more equally matched: of about 
the same tonnage, both fast ships, the Kearsarge mounting but seven 
guns to the Alabama’s eight or more, and not making up the disparity, 
as has been said, by her two eleven-inch cannon, while the Alabama 
had a hundred-pounder. About a hundred and fifty shots were fired 
on each side, and the Kearsarge was struck thirty times; but, after one 
hour’s fighting, the Alabama, ripped and torn, her scuppers running 
blood, hauled down her flag, and then went to Davy Jones, that “an. 
cient mariner,”’ who, with skinny fingers, laid her to rest forever. 

The prisoners really captured were five officers and sixty-eight men; 
but an English yacht (the Deerhound), which seems to have acted as a 
consort or tender, steamed up, rescued many that were struggling in 
the water, and has thus raised the vexed question of a demand for their 
surrender. 
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We make, without special order or connection, a few comments upon 
this battle. 

In the first place, this is a blow to the rebels, who supposed the Ala- 
bama not only the most successful of pirates, but the most invincible. 
They could have had no greater maritime loss. She kept,the cause up 
in all foreign waters, and every new robbery really acted favorably upon 
their loans and securities. But what was designed as the masterpiece 
of Raphael—Semmes proved to be a fruitful failure. 

Secondly, it is a humiliating blow as well as a warning to England. 
The Alabama is an English ship, publicly boasted of by the Lairds as a 
nonpareil, and followed everywhere by English prayers and sympathies, 
Mr. Lancaster’s English yacht went out to help her. Her officers were 
chiefly Englishmen, and her best gunners had been trained on board 
‘“‘Her Majesty’s ship the Excellent.” 

But their “excellent” gunnery, their English officers and sympathies, 
could not win the battle; and, thus humiliated, England is warned 
that, if she gets into trouble with us, we will do to her even as we have 
done to Mr. Semmes and his ship; for be it observed that when the 
Alabama struck and sunk, our men in the Kearsarge thought the fight 
had only begun, and were just warming up to their work. 

And, besides, it cannot but react most happily upon our own navy. 
Winslow has renewed the old glory, when Bainbridge and Stewart stole 
out of port almost contrary to the orders of the Navy Department, and, 
with their “ fir-built frigates, with a bit of striped bunting at the mast- 
head,” swept the seas of English arrogance, much to English amaze- 
ment and chagrin. We believe in the navy, and always did, and are 
sure that the heart of many a gallant officer burns within him to get a 
chance and win a victory such as has immortalized Winslow. Besides 
the prize-money and the glory, Winslow has been promoted a commo- 
dore, and Thornton, his executive officer, advanced ten grades on his 
list. 

Semmes is feasted like a hero: in Heaven’s name, for what? For 
losing his ship the first time she came under fire? He lost the Somers 
in the Gulf in 1847; and he will lose the new one that the sympathizers 
in England are going to get for him. He dropped his sword into the 
sea, not as Arthur did Excalibur,—for he should have died also, as did 
the mythic hero; but Semmes cried out, “like a sick girl,” ‘ For God’s 
sake, save me! I’m the captain.” Admiral Anson has headed a sub- 
scription-list to give him a new sword: it will go the same way if he ever 
gets into another fight,—which we decidedly doubt. As to his claims 
to a sword, the following extract from a letter written by an English 
officer to the “‘ Daily News” will show that there are gentlemen in Eng- 
land who think as we do:— 


‘‘Desirous of being instructed in the code of honor, and looking respectfully 
to the naval service as perhaps the highest authority on the subject, I would 
like to ask one or two questions. 1. Had Captain Semmes, after having sur- 
rendered his ship, any right to throw his sword into the sea? Of course, it is 
& very unpleasant thing for a man to give up his sword; but is it or is it not @ 
part of the etiquette of honor that he should doso? If it be, then I would sub- 
mit to these gallant officers that it is to Captain Winslow that the sword should 
be presented. 2. When a man surrenders his ship, does he not surrender him- 
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elf along with it? And has he a right, after having done so, to make his own 
escape? I might ask a third question:—Does the possession of sixty chro- 
nometers, taken from defenceless merchant-ships, constitute a naval hero now- 
a-days? I trust that these gallant officers will pause in their design till they 
have answered all these questions satisfactorily. Iam, &c.” 


The President has nominated Major Jacob Zeilin, now in coramand 
of the barracks at Brooklyn (N.Y.), to the position of Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, made vacant by the death of Colonel 
John Harris. Major Zeilin has been in the service over thirty years, 

Brigadier-General Z. B. Tower, U. 8. Volunteers, and Major of Engi- 
neers, has been ordered to relieve Colonel A. H. Bowman, U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, as Superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point. 

Major Addison Garland, commandant of marines at the San Francisco 
Navy-Yard, is dead. 

General A. J. Smith, with Mower and Grierson, caught Lee and Forrest 
at Tupelo, and routed them entirely, putting twenty-five hundred hors 
de combat, and sustaining very little loss. The battle was fought only 
thirteen miles from Gunstown, the scene of Sturgiss’s defeat. This re- 
lieves Sherman’s rear from a threatened attack. 

Daily rebel desertions to the Army of the Potomac are very numerous. 

By a proclamation of July 18, the President calls for five hundred 
thousand men, in these terms:— 


«JT, Abranam Lincotn, President of the United States, do issue this my call 
for five hundred thousand volunteers for the military service: provided, never- 
theless, that this call shall be reduced by all credits which may be established 
under section 8th of the aforesaid act, on account of persons who may have 
entered the naval service during the present rebellion, and by credits for men 
furnished to the military service in excess of all heretofore made. Volunteers 
will be accepted under this call for one, two, or three years, as they may elect, 
and will be entitled to the bounty provided by the law for the period of service 
for which they enlist. 

«‘And I hereby proclaim, order, and direct that immediately after the 5th 
day of September, 1864, being fifty days from the date of this call, a draft 
for troops to serve for one year shall be had in every town, township, ward of a 
city, precinct, or election district, or county not so subdivided, to fill the quota 
which shall be assigned to it under this call, or any part thereof which may be 
unfilled by volunteers, on the said 5th day of September, 1864.” 


The following, from the Philadelphia “Inquirer,” is a summary, in 
diary form, of the ‘‘ Peace Congress” at Niagara :— 


«« July 12.—George N. Sanders writes Horace Greeley that Mr. Clay, Mr. Hol- 
combe, and himself are willing to go at once to Washington, under safe- 
conduct; but states no purpose, and claims no official authority. 

«* July 17.—Mr. Greeley writes Messrs. Clay and Holcombe that, if they are 
accredited from Richmond as bearers of a peace-proposition, he is authorized 
to extend them a safe-conduct to Washington. 

‘‘ July 18.—Messrs. Clay and Holcombe write Mr. Greeley that they are not 
accredited to treat for peace, but that they are in the confidential employ- 
ment of their Government, and that if it were known at Richmond that peace- 
propositions would be received, they would soon receive the requisite authority, 
or other persons, with full powers, would be sent. They then ask safe-con- 
duct, via Washington, through the lines to Richmond. 
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“ July 18, same date.—Mr. Greeley writes Messrs. Clay and Holcombe that 
the facts presented in their letter are materially different from those under 
which the safe-conduct was granted, and he will confer further with the Presi- 
dent. 

‘‘ July 19.—Mr. Greeley informs the Clifton House party that he expects 

urther instructions from the President by noon of the 20th. 

“¢ July 20.—Major Hay, private Secretary of the President, hands to Messrs. 
lay and Holcombe the following paper from the President: — 


“ © EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, July 18, 1864. 
“¢To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN:—Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace, the 
integrity of the whole Union, and the abandonment of, slavery, and which comes by and with an 
authority that can control the armies now at war against the United States, will be received and 
considered by the Executive Government of the United States, and will be met by liberal terms, 
on substantial and collateral points, and the bearer or bearers thereof shall have safe-conduct 
both ways. 


“ *(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 


«‘ July 21.—Messrs. Clay and Holcombe send a long and final letter to Mr. 
Greeley, purporting to recite the whole course of the conference, in which 
they commence in a moderate and dignified tone, but soon run into personality 
and invective, altogether unusual to diplomatic intercourse in modern times. 
They refused to receive the paper sent by the President; and so the session 
ended.” 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


England hesitates on many subjects on Falstaff’s point of honor:—“ If 
honor prick me on, will honor prick me off?” She will not help the 


Danes, because she cannot quite see the answer to that question. 

How the great men feel concerning our affairs, may be indicated by 
extracts from buncombe speeches in the House of Lords. The Marquis 
of Clanricarde thus remarks:— 


‘‘He hoped that within a very few weeks there might be such a state of 
affairs in that country when it would be perfectly proper and possible for the 
nations of Europe to enter upon this matter with a firm and decided tone, and 
that they would take those steps by which alone he believed this horrible car- 
nage, utterly fruitless in itself, injurious, above all, to America, disgraceful to 
the century in which we lived, and shocking to the feelings of all mankind, 
would be terminated.” 


And Lord Brougham says,— 


‘‘His noble friend had adverted to the possibility of intervention. He had 
himself refused, during the last three weeks, to present petitions from various 
mercantile bodies to urge on the part of the Government intervention in the 
American war. He did not feel that the time had yet arrived; but he lived 
in hopes that before long an occasion might arise when, in conjunction with 
our ally on the other side of the Channel, we should interfere with effect, and 
when an endeavor to accommodate matters and restore peace between the two 
great contending parties would be attended with success.” 


We do not know which most to admire, the humanity or the prudence 
of England. The first savors very much of Pecksniff, and the latter has 
been on certain occasions denominated a rascally virtue. Have the 
times changed since, just one year ago, Mr. Roebuck held the following 
language in Parliament?—‘ Are we afraid of war? War with whom? 
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with the Northern States of America? Why, in ten days, sir, we should 
sweep from the sea every ship. Yes, there are people so imbued with 
Northern feeling as to be indignant at that assertion. But the truth 
is known. Why, the Warrior would destroy their whole fleet. The 
only fear which we ought to have is lest the independence of the South 
should be established without us.” 

The Conference is at an end. Hostilities have recommenced between 
Denmark and the Germans, and the Prussians have captured Alsen. 

Maximilian is in the city of Mexico. The Empire is a fait accompli. 
But when Bazaine and the French troops leave him, the discontented 
and unquiet people will again rally round Juarez, and then Max had 
better prepare for a flitting. Altogether, it is the most inscrutable 
paradox of the age, when paradoxes are the order of the day everywhere. 


MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 
[Officers are requested to contribute to this department.] 
ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
Near Dattas, Ga., June 3, 1864. } 

In your May number the question is asked, ‘‘ What is the object of forming 
division columns?” Your answer covers one of the objects; another, and an 
essential one (as it supplies what to me has seemed an omission in all the 
tactical works I have seen) is this,—the affording, by order, of a passage for a 
broken regiment through a supporting line. 

By this movement, one-half, in alternate companies, of the supporting line 
is in position, with guns bearing, and the other companies are in shape to at 
once move to place as soon as the retreating line has passed. Generally the 
retreat of the advanced line carries away with it more or less of the second 
line, as no way is suggested other than this of making a path for it. 

I suggest another method of forming square from line of battle, superior in 
some respects to that of ‘‘ Forward on centre.” It is done by the following 
commands :— 

1. To the rear, form square. 
2. Wings, without doubling, inward face. 
8. To the rear into line—Manrcu. 

At the second command, the third division stands fast; the first and second, 
and the fourth and fifth, respectively, face inwards. 

At the third command, the right companies throw forward the right shoul- 
der, and the left companies the left. At the command March, the rear-rank 
man on the left of the second division moves obliquely to the left three paces, 
and, turning to the right, places himself with his left shoulder against the 
back of the rear-rank man in the first file of the third division, the front-rank 
man making the same movement, turning as his covering-file does, and placing 
his shoulder against the covering-sergeant of the third division. Commencing 
thus a line at right angles and to the rear of the third division, the file next to 
the left on the second division will execute the same movement simultaneousl} 
with the left file, and so on along the whole line, dressing by the left as they come 
in, except the first company, which will march by the flank by the nearest 
line, so as to form the rear of the square,—file-closers passing to the front; 
and the captain halting his own person as soon as he reaches the right flank 
of the second company, directing his company’s march by him until it meets 
the tenth company coming from the other flank; he will then halt, and face 
the company to the left. The left wing will move inversely in the same man- 
ner, turning to the left. Directions as to file-closers and officers will be as in 
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all other square formations. The square will be reduced as by Casey’s “ For- 
ward on centre.” 

The advantages over the formation in Casey are— 

First, You form on your line of battle, and, when resolved into line again, 
are in original position. 

Second, Your centre division can keep up its fire during the formation. 

Third, The square being a defensive movement, you gain in time over 
‘‘Forward on Centre” in this, that you do not move towards the enemy, as by 
Casey. 

Fourth, Your third division standing fast, gives a fixed base; while in the 
other the whole regiment moves at once, and, of course, is liable to be more or 
less shaken. 

The commands also might be as follows :— 

1. To the rear, form square. 
2. Without doubling, wings inward face. 
8. Wings into line and to the right about—Marcu. 

The movements would then be precisely the same as within described. 

10th Illinois. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sourusipg, June, 1864. 

- Dear Maca:—If you identify yourself with the service, the service will 
compel you to accept its life. If you come to us with monthly messages, you 
must listen in the intervals to the voices of your friends and confréres, your 
brothers of the sword. Nearly ubiquitous as thou art, dear blue-clad immor- 
tal, with thy brain in the Quaker City, thy bones in Gotham, and thy soul with 
the army, it may be arrogance to presume to tell thee of things thy Briaerian 
antennz have already drawn to thee. But friends will talk over even twice- 
told tales; and must we wait till years throw their dust on ‘“‘the days when 
we went soldiering” before rehearsing what befell us in the way as we moved 
on to Richmond? Not so. 

Could one photograph incidents, how your pages would gleam with the glory, 
grow dark with the sorrow, and laugh with the merriment, that make up cam- 
paign-life ! 

Our brethren of the sunnier States have exhibited during this war a vast 
deal of that shrewdness supposed to be indigenous to New England, and have 
usually succeeded in anticipating our military movements. But, when the 
clans were gathered on the shores of the York, they were at fault for once. 
But we had no certainty of this ignorance on their part until it was tested; and, 
as the fleet passed up the James, we did not know that the signals so energetic- 
ally waved on shore carried with them the first news of our destination. You can 
understand, then, Maaa, those who felt interested in the personal safety of the 
commanding general and his staff looked a little nervously upon what seemed 
the recklessness of the head-quarters Greyhound and an unarmed transport 
running in the advance under the shadow of the bluffs of City Point, that 
frowned in a silence ominous of mischief. But our pudding was excellent. 
The white-walled head-quarters village that has grown up as yet unnamed 
might well be called Ca:ap Surprise. 

SaBpretascHeE, who sets up for a critic, avows that half our troops carry a 
worse enemy on their backs than they ever meet, and the balance waste more 
clothing than their families could use. He means, some load themselves down 
with useless articles, and others cast away every thing that renders marching 
inconvenient. Muniz followed the column the second day from the boats, aud 
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he says blankets enough were thrown away in three miles to cover every 
fence-panel on the route. Capital overcoats and unworn blankets lay scat- 
tered with a profuseness that spoke ill for the discipline that permitted and 
the want of endurance that induced men to sacrifice future comfort to present 
ease. Musnre had seen movements that were routs, where self-preservation 
persuaded men to carry nothing that would impede them. Excepting broken 
arms, there was nothing to distinguish this march of an invading column from 
the track of a retreating army. Among the roadside waifs were many quilts, 
and one or two well-used feather pillows that some gentle soldiers had borne 
to soothe their weary heads. SabBretTascue growls, ‘“‘ The man who needs a 
feather pillow in camp the more needs an extra tour of duty as a narcotic ;” 
and he lifts up his hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ When will we have soldiers ?” 

The blacks, who so usually recognize the presence and follow the trail of 
our armies, were only represented by the old and infirm; and they explained 
that the younger had already decamped, had been sent South, or had been taken 
as laborers or teamsters in the rebel army. Mun1e met an old man in the road, 
who most imploringly begged, ‘‘Can’t I go with your folks, massa?” and, 
when told there could be no objection, continued, most doubtfully, ‘‘ and, sir, 
may I go to Captain ’s and git my family, sir? They’s jiss a little way 
off. Oh, captain, you won’t let them kill me ?—you won’t let them kill me ?— 
will you, captain?” Munte said he never felt the eloquence of manner as he 
did then; and, as he turned to go, after a little encouragement, the negro 
most touchingly exclaimed, ‘‘God bless you, captain! God bless youall! I 
believe in ev’ry man livin’ by the sweat of his own eyebrows, and I wish 
harm to no man, and I pray we'll all meet at the throne of God!” Munre de- 
clares words can never express the pathos of the benediction, and tears came 
to his eyes as, ungloved, he shook his hand farewell. And Murine was not a 
before-the-war-abolitionist, in whatever transition-state he may be now. 

Every thing martial is not necessarily grand, but much is picturesque. One 
May afternoon, Spur rode into what looked like a military picnic,—what more 
nearly was a council of war. The orimson and blue banner, with its white 
central star, told head-quarters rested somewhere near under the trees, and the 
troop of horses showed the escort. A few yards further into the grove, not the 
pomp and circumstance, but the undress array, of war greets one. Beneath the 
grateful shade of protecting leaves, stars and lesser lights glow in pleasing 
confusion. In two hours, Spur saw, O Maaa, off their guard, men whose 
names are household words and whose deeds make history. Lying at full 
length over a map was one major-general. Walking, coatless, with an aching 
head bound ina wetted handkerchief, was another,—a corps commander, whose 
solid fame needs no gilt adornments. A little more dignified in dress, stands 
the leader, who has changed his clime only to draw his old antagonist after 
him. The long legs of a brilliant division general move in slow time as he 
paces in consultation with Baldy; a lazier-looking one is stretched beneath a 
shady tree; while against another sits a new-comer, whom a puzzled orderly 
characteristically describes as ‘‘the general in kid gloves.” Other stars glitter 
for an instant as their wearers report for orders, and a multitude of staff 
officers that no man can number ride to and fro, or languidly watch the move- 
ments of their chiefs. Our lines are to be advanced, and Butler and Smith, 
with their attachés, are the only ones remaining. Just at the critical moment, 
and as the skirmishers begin to crackle, an aide rides up: ‘General, General 

*s brigade cannot be found!” Perfect wills-o’-the-wisp are and 
his brigade. How often in this campaign the general has lost the brigade, 
and the brigade lost the general, and the two lost each other, and both been 
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lost to the balance of the army, we cannot tell: their prototype was the Irish- 
man’s flea. But you do not need Spur to tell you that a country where a 
brigade can lose itself as easily as a stranger in Boston, is not a soldier’s 
ideal of a battle-field. A magnificent officer, whose life as brigade com- 
mander has since been one of the sacrifices we have offered, is despatched to 
find the babes in the wood, and is further charged to tell the division general, 
if the enemy are discovered this side of a certain line, to shoot a citizen who 
declared they were not. In half an hour he returns, having found the lost 
children at right angles to the position they were required to hold, and having 
placed them where they belonged,—while the increasing fire confirms his report 
that the engagement has begun. 

A curious incident occurred earlier in the afternoon. A boy, of twelve or 
thirteen, was brought in as possessing news worthy to be known by the com- 
manding general. On being questioned, he told a very ingenious story of a 
terrible defeat to Grant. It looked plausible, and the general took him aside 
for alittle private chat. The cross-examination revealed the breaks, and when 
the boy and the general returned to the circle, and the latter announced the 
undoubted character of the tale, it was one of the funniest scenes of the cam- 
paign to watch the indignant expression and hear the annoyed tones of the 
lad, as he exclaimed, ‘‘Do you think a little boy like me would try to deceive 
big men, and Yankees too?” He was smart enough to have been reared east 
of the Hudson; but the Lowell lawyer read him. 

How difficult is it to destroy in our free American soldiery the military 
heresy that one man is as good as another! During the operations near Drury’s 
Bluff, seven staff officers, representing every grade beneath a general, were 
talking together, when an uncouth, dirty, ragged cavalryman appeared, hold- 
ing the receipt for a message delivered, exclaiming, “Say! do any of you fel- 
lers know where the man is that gave me a despatch?” Sapretascue nearly 
devoured his moustache in vexation of spirit, and groaned a jeremiad over the 
depravity of a discipline that inculcated no respect. 

A heavy fog is the material representative of dream-land; and the curious 
scenes it sometimes develops find their equals nowhere beyond. No more 
terrible nightmare has charged through our slumbers than rushed from the 
veil that shrouded the enemy at daylight, 16th May. But when the first as- 
sault was over, and the broken lines were being repaired, Spur says an incident 
occurred to him which if Sapretascue knew, he is persuaded, would destroy 
him with indignation. It became his duty to return to the line various strag- 
gling soldiers, the representatives of those who, on every field, make so many 
and urgent excuses to go rearward. One man he observed moving back laden 
with an immense sack. Upon being halted, he pleaded that he was charged 
with the care of General ’s mess-kit, and that the general had sent six 
of them to the rear to look after it. Without waiting to learn what had become 
of the other five, the sack was dropped, and the man faced about speedily. 
Assuming it true, though praying it may not be, what can be the condition of 
that brigade whose commander could send, in the heat of battle, six men to 
the rear with his personal property? If a mourning brigadier complains to 
you his crockery is gone, Maca, whisper him Srvr is responsible, and it was 
left on the east of the turnpike, just beyond the Half-Way House. 

We often hear of unwritten history; but how much that is written as history 
is unreal! How those not of the faith nil admirari were astonished at the 
transcendental battle, as a wise man from the East styled a fearful phantom 
combat that vexed ‘‘the solemn midnight,” a week or two ago! Mu1nie vowed 
it was a grand Kirk Alloway carnival done up in gunpowder and raised to 
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the nth power; and there surely was a startled Tam O’Shanter, whose report 
has surpassed the most magnificent of sensationists. 
Without warning, and without reason, every thing opened,— 


“Blanche, Tray, and Sweetheart, little dogs and all.” 


Musketry crackled and rolled, great guns boomed, diabolic missiles hissed and 
screamed, the navy added its volcanic roar, and a pandemonium on earth 
seemed inaugurated. When all was over, nobody was hurt, and no rebels had 
been seen. It appeared to have been begun on the principle that leads boys 
to whistle in the dark, and to have been carried on by nervous sympathy. 
During the exhibition nobody but those shooting out into the night did any 
thing,— because there was nothing to do. Yet, on the authority of Tam, who 
went to Washington next day, the tale was scattered broad-cast that Beaure- 
gard and forty thousand men charged again and again, that he saw the as- 
saulting column again and again repulsed, that the utmost slaughter prevailed, 
the exact number of the enemy we buried was announced, praise given the 
commanding general for his personal exertions, and, without doubt, many an 
innocent civilian believed the country again saved, and the rebellion nearly 
crushed by the glorious midnight battle of the army on the south side. Do 
you know, Maaa, during all the uproar, Tam never saw the line of fire, nor 
did the general find it necessary to leave his camp? The New York papers tell 
of naval combats with the Confederate rams. Before you read this, there is 
the barest possibility the battle may occur that twice has been reported and 
twice vanished into thin air. 

It is hard to halt in this skirmishing chat, hard to hold the pen, hard to turn 
away from your kindly face, dear Maca; but there are many things you could 
laugh over, over some grow sad, and on some ponder, that must remain untold. 
You would laugh over the farcical camp-story, true or false, of the ‘‘posterior 
lines,” wonder at the engineering of the colonel who feared planting an abatis 
lest the enemy should use it to fill up the ditch, and trace the agriculturisi in 
that other one who, ordered to stretch wire in front of his lines to entangle 
an assailing party, literally built a wire fence before the redoubt. It is no 
fiction that in one of the furious night cannonades, when powder was so fear- 
fully wasted, during our earlier stay, a nervous gentleman, emerging half awake 
from his tent, dodged a fire-fly for a shell; and it is a true story that a visitor 
from the Hus remarked, on being shown a signal-station, ‘‘Why, we have 
chimneys in Boston higher than that!”—as though it were simply a place of 
escape from this cruel war, somewhat after the fashion of the tower of Babel! 

The camp-fires burn the brighter to-night, Maga, for the good news that 
has just come in, and the stars that led the Potomac host sparkle with pro- 
mises for the morrow. The great struggle seems to stand waiting our next 
step, and within reach of opr outstretched arm; and, as we drop the pen for the 
sword, ArTHUR LEx’s beautiful song changes itself for the place, and our hearts 
sing, as a lullaby,— 

“ And some will sleep ’neath Virginia sod, 
And some bear the flag of the free, my boys; 
But those who are true to the country and God 
Will meet at the last reveille, my boys.” 


We are yours, in the bonds of the service, 
MINIE AND SPUR. 


An overplus of matter compels us to postpone some important cor- 
respondence and several obituary notices until the next issue. 
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OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Che Armp. 

At the request of General Fry, Provost-Marshal General, we gladly 
publish the following, and hope it may touch the patriotism of many 
large-hearted and ready-handed, if not able-bodied, among our citi- 
‘Zens :— 

‘¢ [Circular No. 25.] 
‘©War DEPARTMENT, } 


Provost-MARSsHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 26, 1864. 


‘¢ Persons not fit for military duty and not liable to draft, from age or other 
causes, have expressed a desire to be personally represented in the army. In 
addition to the contributions they have made in the way of bounties, they 
propose to procure at their own expense, and present for enlistment, recruits 
to represent them inthe service. Such practical patriotism is worthy of special 
commendation and encouragement. Provost-marshals, and all other officers 
acting under this Bureau, are ordered to furnish all the facilities in their power 
to enlist and muster promptly the acceptable representative recruits presented, 
in accordance with the design herein set forth. 

«‘The name of the person whom the recruit represents will be noted on the 
enlistment and descriptive roll of the recruit, and will be carried forward 
from those papers to the other official records which form his military history. 

‘‘ Suitably prepared certificates of this personal’representation in the service 
will be forwarded from this office, to be filled out and issued by provost-mar- 
shals to the persons who put in representative recruits. 

«JAMES B. FRY, 
‘¢ Provost-Marshal General.” 


Eighty-Seventh Article of War explained. 


. JuDGE-ADVOCATE GENERAL’S OFFricE, 
Wasuineton, March 31, 1864. } 


Sir :—Your communication of this date has been received at this office. 

In answer thereto, the following views are respectfully stated :— 

A party who has been arraigned before a court-mart®&l on charges and 
specifications to which he has pleaded, should not, in the sense of the eighty- 
seventh article of war, be regarded as having been “tried” upon them, unless 
the Government pursued the case to a final acquittal or conviction. Under 
the constitutional provision, which declares that no person “shall be subject, 
for the same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb,” it has been 

eld that the jeopardy spoken of can be interpreted to mean nothing short of 
the acquittal or conviction of the prisoner, and the judgment of the court 
thereon. 4 Wash. C. C. Rep. 409. To the same effect are the opinions of 
McLean, J., in United States vs. Shoemaker, 2 McLean, R. 114; and of Story, 
J., in United States vs. Percy, 9 Wheaton, 579. 

The courts of Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Kentucky, and Mississippi 
have fully sustained this view. If any thing less than a formal acquittal or 
conviction cannot be treated as having even put the party “in jeopardy,” 
a fortiori, it cannot be held as amounting, within the meaning of the eighty- 
seventh article of war, to a “trial.” 

Vou. II.—13 
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No doubt is entertained but that, in the case you put, the officer who has 
been arraigned before a court which, before finding, has been dissolved in 
consequence of becoming reduced below the requisite number by the with- 
drawal of members from the command, may be brought to trial before a new 
court. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. HOLT, 
Judge-Advocate General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Haskin, commanding Division. 


Exempt from Dismissal. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, } 
WASHINGTON, June 138, 1864. 

The following-named officers, charged with offences and heretofore pub- 
lished, are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the 
Military Commission instituted by Special Orders No. 58, series of 1863, from 
the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made 
in their respective cases, viz. :— 

Lieutenant H. R. Pugh, 138th New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. J. Bragfete, 8d New Jersey Battery. 

Second Lieutenant Jacob Hamilton, Co. F, 9th Veteran Reserve Corps. 

Major George R. Davis, 83d Rhode Island Cavalry. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending June 11, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel James M. Sanderson, Captain Commissary of Subsist- 
ence, United States Volunteers, to date June 6, 1864. 

Major George H. Clarke, 98th New York Volunteers, to date June 4, 1864, 
for having tendered his resignation while charges of a scandalous nature, im- 
pairing the respect of the officers and men of the regiment for him as an 
officer, were known and substantiated. 

Major Alexander Freeman, additional Paymaster, United States Army, to 
date June 6, 1864. 

Captain Charles A. McKnight, 7th Michigan Volunteers, to date May 16, 
1864. 

Captain John Noyes, 7th Kansas Cavalry, to date June 10, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William McDavid, 71st Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
June 6, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Bernard Sherry, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
May 16, 1864, 
aa Lieutenant James Kane, 13th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date June 10, 

64. 

The following <p to date May 16, 1864, for absence without leave, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 

First Lieutenant Joseph Dreichlinger, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Lyman 8. Linson, 9th Regiment, Corps d’ Afrique. 

The following additional paymasters, United States Army, have been dis- 
missed as defaulters to the Government :— 

Major I. N. Cook, to date December 26, 1863. . 

Major William Fessenden, to date November 5, 1863. 

Major George B. Way, to date September 25, 18638. 

Major W. W. Sherman, to date January 4, 1864. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 
The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— : 
Colonel Lewis M. Peck, 178d New York Volunteers, to date May 8, 1864, for 
desertion of his command in face of the enemy at the battle of Pleasant Hill. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel M. C. Murphy, 170th New York Volunteers, to date 
June 4, 1864, for sending a flag of truce to the enemy’s lines without any 
authority whatever. 

Captain Cyrenius P. Pratt, 48th Ohio Volunteers, to date May 23, 1864, for 
long-continued absence without leave. 


Dishonorable Discharge Confirmed. 


The order dishonorably discharging Captain John P. King, 6th Connecticut 
Volunteers, to date June 4, 1864, on account of having tendered his resigna- 
tion, ‘for business reasons solely,”’ in face of the enemy, has been confirmed. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Colonel O. H. Moore, 25th Michigan Volunteers (captain 6th U.S. Infantry), 
and a previous order discharging him as colonel 25th Michigan Volunteers, on 
account of physical disability, has been so amended as to discharge him as 
colonel 25th Michigan Volunteers, and as captain 6th United States Infantry, 
for the same cause. " 

Lieutenant-Colonel S. G. Magill and Major Samuel Clarke, 26th Iowa Volun- 
teers, and they have been discharged, on tender of resignation, as of the date 
of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 


Captain H. B. White, 10th Ohio Battery, heretofore dismissed, has been re- 
stored, with pay from the date at which he rejoins his battery for duty, pro- 
vided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of the State. 


Disability Removed. 


The disability to re-enter the military service, arising from dismissal there- 
from, in the case of Assistant Surgeon Andrew McLetchie, late of ‘the 79th 
New York State Militia, has been removed. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending June 18, 1864. 


Colonel S. M. Alford, 3d New York Volunteers, to date June 14, 1864, for 
having tendered his resignation in the face of the enemy, and on grounds 
deemed unworthy of consideration. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas M. Reid, 69th New York Volunteers, to date 
June 16, 1864, for having tendered his resignation for insufficient cause, 
while his command was in front of the enemy, and having been reported as 
showing an indisposition to do his duty. 

Captain George H. McKenzie, 10th United States Colored Troops, to date 
June 16, 1864, with the forfeiture of all pay and allowances, he having been 
reported as a deserter. 

First Lieutenant A. Meeser, and First Lieutenant W. Stilwell, 99th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, to date June 14, 1864, with loss of all pay and allow- 
ances, for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant J. G. Duncan, 119th Illinois Volunteers, to date June 1, 
1864, for incompetency, worthlessness, and cowardice. 

The following officers, to date June 16, 1864, for having tendered their re- 
signations on frivolous pretexts and for insufficient cause, while their com- 
mands were in front of the enemy :— 

Captain George W. Field, 59th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Captain W. W. Paige, 10th New York Cavalry. 

Captain John Ordner, 10th New York Cavalry. 

Captain William E. Morris, 1st Connecticut Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Robert M. Culby, 24th New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Andrew J. Whaley, 24th New York Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Edward M. Schmidt, 25th New York Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Albert M. Brusle, 25th New York Cavalry. 
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Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— 

Captain G. W. Hummell, 8d Missouri State Militia Cavalry, to date June 8, 
1864, for ‘contracting a disgraceful disease, which renders him physically 
incapable of performing the duties of an officer;’”’ “gross drunkenness, and 
thereby disabling himself from obeying an important order ;” and “conduct 
grossly unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, in exposing himself publicly 
in a state of intoxication, and in company with public prostitutes, on the 
streets of the city of St. Louis.” 

First Lieutenant J. B. Socwell, 1st Kentucky Volunteers, and Assistant 
Commissary of Subsistence, Ist Brigade, 1st Division, 14th Army Corps, to 
date April 18, 1864, ‘for gross neglect of his official duties.”’ 

Second Lieutenant William C. Willard, 79th Illinois Volunteers, to date 
January 18, 1868, for cowardice in the presence of the enemy at the battle of 
Stone River. 


Dropped from the Rolls. 


By direction of the President, the name of First Lieutenant George Hamil- 
ton, 10th United States Infantry, will be dropped from the rolls of the Army, 
to date January 28, 1864, he having disappeared from his post at that date, 
and being still missing. 

The dropping from the rolls of the name of First Lieutenant William F. 
Baker, 97th Ohio Volunteers, for desertion, has been confirmed. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

Major Alexander Montgomery, Quartermaster, United States Army, and he 
is to be restored to his former position and rank in his Department, and will 
appear on the Army Register as if he had not been dismissed. 

Surgeon Ferris Jacobs, United States Volunteers, and his resignation has 
been accepted, to take effect December 22, 1862. 

Captain John Hopper, of the Veteran Reserve Corps, and he is restored to 
his former rank and position, with a view to his immediate trial by a general 
court-martial. 

Lieutenant L. C. Stout, 30th Maine Volunteers (Veteran). 

Chaplain A. J. Lyda, 3d Virginia Mounted Infantry, and he is discharged on 
tender of resignation, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Second Lieutenant George P. Sanford, 13th United States Infantry, and he 
is to be restored to his former position, rank, and regiment, and will appear 
on the Army Register as if he had not been dismissed. 

Second Lieutenant William Zeigler, 48d Illinois Volunteers, he having been 
previously honorably discharged. 


Restored to Commission. 
Captain J. J. Weiler, 17th Indiana Volunteers, heretofore dismissed, has 
been restored, with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for 
duty, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 


Sentence Remitted. 
The sentence, ‘‘to be dismissed the service,” published against Captain G. 
W. Gardner, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volunteers, has been 
remitted, and his resignation has been accepted, to take effect J anuary 18, 1864. 


Oashiered. 
First Lieutenant Charles Mummey, 84th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant Roswell Weston, Ist Regiment United States 
Sharpshooters. 
First Lieutenant Charles Wilkinson, 102d Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. 
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Lieutenant Edward G. Dorsey, Regimental Quartermaster, 110th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. 

Lieutenant S. K. Hall, Regimental Quartermaster, 7th Cavalry, Missouri 
State Militia. 


Thafks to Lieutenant-Oolonel Joseph Bailey. 
[General Orders No. 211.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ApDJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, - 
WaAsHINGTON, June 15, 1864. 


The following resolution of Congress is published for the information of all 
concerned :— 
Pustic Resotvution, No. 34. 
A resolution tendering the thanks of Congress to Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph 
Bailey, of the 4th Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteers. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica in Congress assembled, That the thanks of Congress be, and they are 
hereby, tendered to Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Bailey, of the 4th Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteers, Acting Engineer of the 19th Army Corps, for distin- 
guished services in the recent campaign on the Red River, by which the gun- 
boat flotilla under Rear-Admiral David D. Porter was rescued from imminent 

eril. 
" Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to cause a copy of this resolution to be transmitted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bailey. 

Approved June 11, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Exempt from Dismissal, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 27, 1864. 


The following-named officers, charged with offences and heretofore pub- 
lished, are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the 
Military Commission instituted by Special Order No. 53, series of 1863, from 
the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made 
in their respective cases, viz. :— 

Major Lewis C. Pace, 11th Missouri Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Frederick P. Jackson, 1st Veteran Reserve Corps. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending June 25, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel James M. Sanderson, Major, additional Aide-de-camp, 
and Captain, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volunteers, to date 
June 6, 1864; published in the dismissals for the week ending June 11, 1864, 
as Lieutenant-Colonel James M. Sanderson, Captain and Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, United States Volunteers. 

Captain Isaac H. Baker, 10th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to date June 
18, 1864, for drunkenness and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 

Captain Joe Davis, 32d Missouri Volunteers, and First Lieutenant George 
E. Oneal, 30th Ohio Volunteers, to date June 21, 1864, with loss of all pay and 
allowances, for absence without leave. 

Assistant Surgeon John O'Donnell, 9th United States Colored Troops, to date 
February 14, 1864, for desertion. 

First Lieutenant Charles D. Root, Merrill’s Horse, Missouri Volunteers, to 
date June 20, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for appropriating to 
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his own use Government property, and money intrusted to him by men of his 
command for delivery to their families, and for disobedience of orders, 

First Lieutenant William C. Harris, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date June 18, 
1864, for drunkenness. 

First Lieutenant John J, Salter, 8th Minnesota Volunteers, to date June 22, 
1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for gross and unpardonable neglect 
of duty in not properly preparing and signing the muster and pay rolls of his 
company, thereby working prejudice to the interests of the enlisted men of 
his command, by preventing them from receiving their pay prior to their start- 
ing on a distant expedition. 

First Lieutenant Seth F, Watson, 28th United States Colored Troops, to date 
June 24, 1864, he having tendered his resignation, and being physically in- 
capacitated for service by a loathsome disease contracted through his own in- 
discretion. 

Lieutenant R. C. Hoggins, 24th Missouri Volunteers, to date June 21, 1864, 
for absence without leave, and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 

The following officers, to date May 30, 1864, for absence without leave, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 

Captain William Fiery, Ist Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry, Maryland 
Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Julius D. Baker, 21st New York Cavalry. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed :— 

Captain R. Y. Wood, Captain James Speed, First Lieutenant Isaac P. Gary, 
First Lieutenant Charles A. Harrison, regimental quartermaster, and Second 
Lieutenant John Strong, Ist Texas Cavalry, ‘to date June 4, 1864, with loss of 
all pay and allowances, for having tendered their resignation, alleging false 
and improper reasons therefor, and having entered into a combination so 
to do. 

Captain Silas E. Warren, 88th United States Colored Infantry, to date June 
7, 1864, he having tendered his resignation while under charges, ‘ drunken- 
ness on duty.” 


Dismissals Amiel. 


The dismissal of Captain Charles A. McKnight, 7th Michigan Volunteers, to 
date May 16, 1864, has been so amended as to date June 20, 1864. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 

First Lieutenant Charles T. Baroux, 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers, having 
tendered his resignation, has been dishonorably discharged, to date June 21, 
1864, on account of physical disability, disobedience of orders in not joining 
his command in the field, as ordered May 6, 1864, and for absence without 


leave. 
Dishonorable Discharge Confirmed. 

The order dishonorably discharging First Lieutenant and Adjutant A. E. 
Wagstaff, 103d Illinois Volunteers, to date June 15, 1864, for having tendered 
his resignation, based on the good of the service, and for cowardly and dis- 
graceful conduct in the face of the enemy at Resaca and Dallas, Georgia, has 
been confirmed. 


Dishonorable Muster Out Oonfirmed. 
The order dishonorably mustering out of service Captain S. Estile, 18th Iowa 
Volunteers, to date April 18, 1864, for drunkenness and cowardice ia the face 
of the enemy, has been approved. 


Restored to Commission. 
The following officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored, with pay 
from the date at which they rejoin their respective regiments for duty, pro- 
vided the vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their States:— 
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Captain Benjamin Warren, 26th Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Captain Henry G. Hodges, 3d East Tennessee Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant J. Cain, 8th Ohio Independent Battery. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Volunteer Army, 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
TO BE MAJOR-GENERALS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Brigadier-General Quincy A. Gillmore, to be major-general of volunteers, 
July 10, 1864. 
TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERAL OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Colonel Joshua L. Chamberlain, of the 20th Maine Volunteers, to be briga- 
dier-general, for gallant and meritorious conduct in leading his brigade against 
the enemy at Petersburg, Virginia, where he was dangerously wounded, to 
rank from June, 1864. 

Colonel Joseph B. Carr, 2d New York Volunteers, to be brigadier-general. 

Colonel William Blaisdell, of the 11th Massachusetts Volunteers, to be 
brigadier-general by brevet for gallant and distinguished conduct, to date 
June 23, 1864. 

Colonel Martin D. Hardin, of the 12th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, to be 
brigadier-general of volunteers. o 


TO BE COMMISSARY-GENERAL OF SUBSISTENCE. 


Colonel.Amos B. Eaton, Assistant Commissary-General of Subsistence United 
States Army, to be commissary-general of subsistence United States Army, 
with the rank of brigadier-general, June 29, 1864, vice Taylor, deceased. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Major Robert E. Clary, quartermaster, to be deputy quartermaster-general, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, April 15, 1864, vice Sibley, resigned. 


TO BE ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTERS, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Captain W. W. McKin, assistant quartermaster of volunteers, vice Dickerson, 
resigned. 

Captain Gardner 8. Blodget, assistant quartermaster of volunteers, vice Craig, 
resigned. 

Captain J. G. C. Lee, assistant quartermaster of volunteers, vice Ogden, re- 
signed. 

Captain James M. Moore, assistant quartermaster of volunteers, vice Fer- 
guson, dismissed. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Major Delavan D. Perkins, additional aide-de-camp, and captain in the 4th 
United States Artillery, to be assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of 
major, June 1, 1864, vice Hartsuff, promoted. 

Captain Henry Clay Wood, of the 11th United States Infantry, to be assistant 
adjutant-general, with the rank of major, June 24, 1864, vice McLean, resigned. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Brewerton, to be colonel, April 22, 1864, vice De- 
lafield, appointed chief engineer. 

Major Lorenzo Sitgreaves, to be lieutenant-colonel, April 22, 1864, vice 
Brewerton, promoted. 

Captain Nathaniel Michler, to be major, April 22, 1864, vice Sitgreaves, 
promoted. 

First Lieutenant George L. Gillespie, Jr., to be captain, April 22, 1864, vice 
Michler, promoted. 
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1. Cadet Garret J. Lydecker, to be first lieutenant, June 18, 1864, to fill an 

— vacancy. 
Cadet Arthur H. Burnhan, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, to fill an 
ciginal vacancy. 
Cadet Amos Stickney, to be first lieutenant, June 18, 1864, to fill an 

onan vacancy. 

4, Cadet James W. Cuyler, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

5. Cadet Alexander Mackenzie, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, to fill 
an original vacancy. 

6. Cadet Oswald H. Ernst, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, to fill an 
original vacancy. 

7. David P. Heap, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice J. H. Wilson, 
promoted. 

8. Cadet William Ludlow, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice Babcock, 
promoted. 

9. Cadet Charles B. Phillips, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice J. M. 
Wilson, promoted. 

10. Cadet William A. Jones, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice Har- 
wood, promoted. 

11. Cadet John T. Cantwell, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice Bar- 
low, promoted. 

12. Cadet Andrew N. Damrell, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice 
O’Rorke, killed in battle. 

18. Cadet C. Douglas Waterman, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice 
Hains, promoted. 

14. Cadet Vanderbilt Allen, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice Rabb, 
deceased. 

15. Cadet Charles J. Allen, to be first lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice Far- 
quhar, promoted. 

First Lieutenant Peter G. Haines, to be captain, July 18, 1864, vice Putnam, 
killed in battle. 

First Lieutenant Francis U. Farquhar, to be captain, August 1, 1863, vice 
McPherson, appointed brigadier-general. 

First Lieutenant Arthur H. Dutton, to be captain, October 2, 1863, vice Casey, 
promoted. 

First Lieutenant Ranald Slidell McKenzie, to be captain, November 6, 1863, 
vice Paine, resigned. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


First Lieutenant Howard Stockton, of the 3d Rhode Island Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant in the Ordnance Department of the United States. 

16. Cadet Cullen Bryant, to be second lieutenant, June 18, 1864, vice Maryea, 
promoted. 

19. Cadet Martin L. Poland, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice 
Arnold, promoted. 

FIRST REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

18. Cadet E. Van Arsdale Andruss, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, 
vice McCrea, promoted. 

23. Cadet Isaac W. McLay, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice San- 
derson, deceased. 

26. Cadet Edward D. Wheeler, to be second lieutenant, June 18, 1864, vice 
Reynolds, cashiered. s 


SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


18. Cadet Alexander S. Clarke, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice 
Wilson, promoted. 

21. Cadet John Elliott, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice Calef, 
promoted. 

22. Cadet Melville R. Louck, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice 
McIntire, promoted. 

24. Cadet Rezin G. Howell, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice 
Murray, promoted. 
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25. Cadet William P. Vose, to be second lieutenant, June 18, 1864, vice Lord, 


promoted. , 
27. Cadet Samuel H. Kinney, to be second lieutenant, June 13, 1864, vice 


McGilvray, promoted. 
FOURTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


20. Cadet William Ennis, to be second lieutenant, June 18, 1864, vice Butler, 
transferred to the Ordnance Department. 


FIRST REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 


Second Lieutenant Edward Myers, to be first lieutenant, September 28, 1863, 
vice Sumner, promoted. 
Seoond Lieutenant Harrison Moulton, to be first lieutenant, December 29, 


1863, vice Haycock, promoted. 
Second Lieutenant John McDonald, to be first lieutenant, February 12, 1864, 


vice Swain, dismissed. 
Second Lieutenant John S. Walker, to be first lieutenant, April 2, 1864, vice 


Benton, resigned. 
SECOND REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 
Second Lieutenant Elijah R. Wells, to be first lieutenant, November 25, 1868, 


vice Burnham, dismissed. 
Second Lieutenant Paul Quirk, to be first lieutenant, February 13, 1864, vice 


McQuesten, promoted. 
THIRD REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 
Major George Stoneman, of the 4th Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, March 
80, 1864, vice Ruff, retired. 


FOURTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 


Captain William P. Chambliss, of the 5th Cavalry, to be major, March 80, 
1864, vice Stoneman, promoted to the 3d Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Elbridge G. Roys, to be first lieutenant, December 1, 1863, 


vice Wilcox, promoted. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph Rendelbrook, to be first lieutenant, December 15, 


1863, vice Amory, resigned. 
FIFTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 


First Lieutenant Samuel 8S. Sumner, to be captain, March 30, 1864, vice 
Chambliss, promoted to the 4th Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph P. Henley, to be first lieutenant, March 80, 1864, 
vice Sumner, promoted. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Second Lieutenant John McGilvray, to be first lieutenant, April 6, 1864, vice 
Bradley, dismissed. 
SECOND REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
First Lieutenant Adolph W. Kroutinger, to be captain, April 11, 1864, vice 


McKee, deceased. 
Second Lieutenant Henry Sommer, to be first lieutenant, April 11, 1864, vice 


Kroutinger, promoted. 
Second Lieutenant Michael Dolan, to be first lieutenant, April 21, 1864, vice 


Lacy, dismissed. 
Second Lieutenant Thomas Drury, to be first lieutenant, April 21, vice 


Byrne, dismissed. 
First Sergeant Samuel D. Southworth, of Battery B, 5th United States Artil- 
lery, to be second lieutenant, vice Wilson, promoted. 


THIRD REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Captain Samuel Archer, of the 5th Infantry, to be major, March 20, 1864, 
vice Prince, retired. 
FIFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
First Sergeant Robert McDonald, of Company E, to be second lieutenant in 
the 5th Regiment Infantry. 
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First Lieutenant Samuel Ovenshine, to be captain, March 30, 1864, vice 
Archer, promoted to the 3d Infantry. 

Second Lieutenant Charles A. Curtis, to be first lieutenant, March 80, 1864, 
vice Ovenshine, promoted. 


SIXTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
First Lieutenant Wright Rives, to be captain, February 23, 1864, vice Moore, 
discharged. 


Second Lieutenant Byron Kirby, to be first lieutenant, February 23, 1864, 
vice Rives, promoted. 





NINTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major Frederick Townsend, of the 18th Infantry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
April 20, 1864, vice Silby, promoted to the 16th Infantry. 

First Lieutenant Edwin Pollock, to be captain, April 20, 1864, vice Woods, 
promoted to the 18th Infantry. 5 

Second Lieutenant John H. Hardie, to be first lieutenant, April 20, 1864, 
vice Pollock, promoted. 

Private Leonard Hay, of the 15th United States Infantry, to be second lieu- 
tenant, vice Marshall, cashiered. 





TENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Second Lieutenant John L. Smyth, to be first lieutenant, January 23, 1864, 
vice Hamilton, dropped. 

Second Lieutenant John P. Macy, to be first lieutenant, February 17, 1864, 
vice Sellers, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant Theodore Schwan, to be first lieutenant, April 9, 1864, 
vice Cutting, resigned. 





ELEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieutenant Duncan M. Vance, to be captain, January 6, 1864, vice 
Elder, dismissed. 

Second Lieutenant Oscar H. Nealy, to be first lieutenant, January 6, 1864, 
vice Vance, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant Lemuel Pettee, to be first lieutenant, April 26, 1864, vice 
Cheesebrough, resigned. 


TWELFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieutenant Eugene Wells, to be captain, December 31, 1863, vice Coster, 
resigned. : 

Second Lieutenant Jemes E. Putnam, to be first lieutenant, December 31, 
1863, vice Wells, promoted. 





THIRTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieutenant William H. Hubbs, to be captain, April 9, 1864, vice Cheek, 
retired. 

Second Lieutenant George P. Sanford, to be first lieutenant, November 13, 
1863, vice Kopp, dismissed. 

Second Lieutenant Charles 8. Newlin, to be first lieutenant, February 20, 
1864, vice Green, resigned. 

Second Lieutenant William H. Keeling, to be first lieutenant, April 9, 1864, 
vice Hubbs, promoted. 





FIFTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John P. Sanderson, of the 15th Infantry, to be colonel. 





SIXTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Caleb C. Sibley, of the 9th Infantry, to be colonel, April 
20, 1864, vice Porter, resigned. 





SEVENTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieutenant William W. Swan, to be captain, April 20, 1864, vice Luding- 
ton, appointed assistant inspector-general. 
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First Sergeant George F. Adams, of Company D, to be second lieutenant, 
vice Lancaster, promoted. - 

Sergeant Thomas M. Smith, of Company B, Ist Battalion, to be second lieu- 
tenant, vice Stimpson, promoted. 


EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Captain Charles R. Woods, of the 9th Infantry, to be major, April 20, 1864, 
vice Townsend, promoted to the 9th Infantry. 

Second Lieutenant Orrin E. Davis, to be first lieutenant, January 24, 1864, 
vice Williamson, retired. 

Second Lieutenant Isaac D’Isay, to be first lieutenant, January 31, 1864, 
vice Sutherland, resigned. 

Second Lieutenant Douglas Edwards, to be first lieutenant, November 7, 
1863, vice Millard, resigned. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Ayres, to be first lieutenant, November 25, 1868, 
vice Stansbury, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant James H. Gageby, to be first lieutenant, December 28, 
1863, vice Snyder, retired. 

Second Lieutenant Ezra P. Ewers, to be first lieutenant, March 16, 1864, vice 
Phelps, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas Davis, to be first lieutenant, April 1, 1864, vice 
Jack, resigned. 

TO BE JUDGE-ADVOCATE. 


Captain Lucien Eaton, of the 23d Missouri Volunteers, to be judge-adyo- 
cate, with the rank of major, for the troops serving in the Department of the 
Missouri. 


TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE, WITH THE 
RANK OF MAJOR. ° 


Captain Maxwell V. L. Woodhull, aide-de-camp. 

Captain Henry R. Dalton. 

Lieutenant F. A. Copeland, of the 5th Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant John F. Lacey, 33d Iowa Volunteers. 

Captain Henry A. Hale, 19th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Robert E. Beecher, 73d Ohio Volunteers. 

John C. Tyler, of Vermont. 

Lieutenant Singleton Howland, 37th Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William A. Nichols, Assistant Adjutant-General, to be 
assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of colonel, June 1, 1864, vice Buell, 

resigned. 

Maer’ George L. Hartsuff, Assistant Adjutant-General, to be assistant adju- 
tant-general, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, June 1, 1864, vice Nichols, 
promoted. 

First Lieutenant Daniel D. Wheeler, of the 4th Vermont Volunteers, to be 
assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of captain. 

Lieutenant John D. Parsons, Adjutant of the 149th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
to be assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of captain. 

Captain Seth B. Moe, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, to be as- 
sistant adjutant-general, with the rank of major. 

Lieutenant William T. Kittredge, Adjutant of the 4th Minnesota Volunteers, 
to be assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of captain. 


TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE, WITH THE 
RANK OF CAPTAIN. 
First Lieutenant D. J. Craigie, of the 8th Iowa Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Theodore Cox, of the 11th Ohio Volunteers. 


TO BE ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS, 


John G. Ladd, of Rhode Island. 
John A. G. Barker, of Missouri. 
Frank H. Fletcher, of Missouri. 
William Williams, of Indiana. 
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Pierre Van Alstyne, of New York. 
Whittlesey Adams, of Ohio. 

George A. Fishe, of Massachusetts. 
Frederick West, of Wisconsin. 
Horatio N. Buckley, of New York. 
Orrin Daggett, of Maine. 

Charles C. Benedict, of New York. 
John H. Ellis, of Missouri. 

J. P. R. B. Smith, of West Virginia. 
James McIntire, of Maryland. 
Samuel L. Drew, of Massachusetts. 
C. V. Carter, of Iowa. 

John H. Slavin, of Wisconsin. 
Danforth Brown, of West Virginia. 
William S. Baker, of Massachusetts. 
Henry L. Williams, of Ohio. 

George E. Seney, of Ohio. 

Robert Hundhausen, of Missouri. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francis M. Smith, of the 17th Illinois Volunteers. 


TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


First Lieutenant Peter S. Michie, of the United States Corps of Engineers, 
to be aide-de-camp, with the rank of captain in the volunteer force for Major- 
General Gillmore. 

Second Lieutenant William C. Bartlett, 3d United States Artillery, for Major- 
General Schofield. 

First Lieutenant William J. Twining, of Corps of Engineers, for Major- 
General Schofield. 


TO BE COMMISSARIES OF SUBSISTENCE, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN IN THE 
VOLUNTEER FORCE, 


Lawrence Rhoades, of Rhode Island. 

George M. Hollis, of New York. 

Charles Stewart, of Missouri. 

Rufus R. Edwards, of Kansas. 

Jonathan R. Webber, of Illinois. 

Captain Nathan Willard, of the 14th Indiana Volunteers. 
William B. Turner, of Pennsylvania. 

Truman H. Burrell, of New York. 

Lieutenant William W. Barker, of the 5th Tennessee Cavalry. 
Lee Haymond, of West Virginia. 

Eli F. Jennings, of Ohio. 

William R. Tracy, of Tennessee. 

P. R. Minor, of Ohio. 

Z. D. Rumsdell, of West Virginia. 

Lieutenant George C. Almy, of the 5th Rhode Island Volunteers. 
Robert Holmes, of Iowa. 

Campbell E. Purviance, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward J. Robinson, of Indiana. 

George May, of Iowa. 

Reuben B. James, of Indiana. 


TO BE ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTERS, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN IN THE VOLUN- 
TEER FORCE. 

Lieutenant Edward P. Champlin, of the 18th Michigan Volunteers. 

Homer A. Cooke, of Massachusetts, July 21, 1863. 

James Whittingham, of West Virginia. 

Horace Patterson, of Rhode Island, to be assistant quartermaster, with the 
rank of captain. 

Erskine M. Kamp, of New York, to be assistant quartermaster, with the 
rank of captain, to date from May 19, 1863. 


John E. Fleming, of West Virginia, to be assistant quartermaster, with the 
rank of captain. 
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Lewis Todhunter, of Iowa, to be assistant quartermaster, with the rank of 
captain. 

Ticstment William Currie, of the 11th Mlinois Cavalry, to be assistant 
quartermaster, with the rank of captain. 

Prosper Shubert, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant quartermaster, with the 
rank of captain. 

First Lieutenant William L. Rynerson, 1st California Volunteers. 

Quartermaster Sergeant George W. Mason, of the 2d Connecticut Artillery. 

Joseph H. Wilson, of Indiana. 

A. M. Garoulte, of Ohio. 

George E. Learned, of Massachusetts. 

Lieutenant D. F. Ellsworth, of the 149th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

R. C. Link, of West Virginia. 

William H. Trump, clerk, Quartermaster’s Department. 

Second Lieutenant Charles A. Garcelon, of the 16th Maine Volunteers. 

Private John R. Webster, of the 19th Maine Volunteers. 

Frank G. McElroy, of New York. 

George M. Chester, of Michigan. 

Dyer D. Bullock, of New York. 

David W. Scott, of Indiana. 

James O. Churchill, of Illinois. 

Edward Fitzgerald, of California. 

Cyrus K. Drew, of Indiana. 

Sanford Horned, of Iowa. 

Enoch Spruance, of Delaware. 

John R. Whitcomb, 7th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Alonzo Eaton, 20th Iowa Volunteers. 

Lieutenant William W. Barker, 5th Tennessee Cavalry. 

Frank O. Sawyer, of Vermont, to be assistant quartermaster, with the rank 
of captain. 


SURGEONS IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Assistant Surgeon J. D. Knight. 
Assistant Surgeon E. A. Clark. 
Assistant Surgeon T. B. Hood. 
Assistant Surgeon George Derby. 
Assistant Surgeon George B. Parker. 
Assistant Surgeon H. Z. Gill. 
Assistant Surgeon H. C. Norton. 
Assistant Surgeon W. C. Daniels. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon E. P. Malloch. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon E. Griswold, of Pennsylvania. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon W. A. Harvey. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon W. 8. Milliner, of New York. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon H. G. Keefer, of Kentucky. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas,G. Sherwood, of Pennsylvania. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon George A. Otis, of Massachusetts. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas H. Henry, of Kentucky. 
Surgeon Ebenezer McClintock, of the Corps d’ Afrique. 

Surgeon J. B. Cutts, of the 2d Illinois Cavalry. 


TO BE HOSPITAL CHAPLAINS. 


Norman Badger, of Kentucky. 
Thomas W. Clark, of Massachusetts. 
Charles A. Raymond, of Virginia. 
Michael Burdett, of Delaware. 
Michael J. Cramer, of Kentucky. 
David E. Jones, of Wisconsin. 
Thomas Drumm, of Virginia. 
William Wilson, of Ohio. 

William M. Daily, of Indiana. 
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SIGNAL CORPS. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 


Captain William J. L. Nicodemus, of the 12th United States Infantry, to be 
lieutenant-colonel, March 3, 1863. 


TO BE MAJORS, 


Captain B. F. Fisher, of the 8d Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, to be major, 
March 3, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Frank W. Marston, of the 75th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
to be major, March 38, 1863. 
TO BE CAPTAINS. 
To rank from March 8, 1868. 


Captain William G. McCreary, of the 102d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph H. Spencer, of the 14th Minnesota Volunteers. 
Captain Henry R. Clum, of the 5th Wisconsin Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Stephen M. Eaton, of the 12th Maine Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel S. Sample, of the 5th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Franklin E. Town, of the 42d New York Volunteers. 
Captain Paul Babcock, Jr., of the 7th New Jersey Volunteers. 

Captain Charles L. Davis, of the 82d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain Henry S. Tafit, of the 15th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Captain James 8. Hall, of the 58d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Gustavus S. Dana, of the 6th Connecticut Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Samuel Bachtell, of the 15th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain Ocran H. Howard, of the 2d Massachusetts Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Isaac J. Harvey, of the 2d Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 
Captain Lemuel B. Norton, of the 10th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 
Captain Jesse Merrill, of the 7th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 

First Lieutenant James B. Ludwick, of the 9th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 
Captain Jed. C. Paine, of the 57th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Edwin J. Meeker, of the 8d Wisconsin Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Peter A. Taylor, of the 49th New York Volunteers. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS. 


To rank from March 3, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edmund H. Russell, of the 9th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 

Captain William H. Hill, of the 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 

Captain Charles R. Case, of the 86th Indiana Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Amos M. Thayer, of the 112th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Clifford Stickney, of the 72d Illinois Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel B. Partridge, of the 92d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William J. Galbraith, of the 78th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Charles C. T. Keith, of the 23d Battery, New York Artil- 
lery. 

Second Lieutenant William F. Warren, of the M. M. Brigade. 

First Lieutenant William Ware, of the 20th Illinois Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Theodore C. Vidal, of the 42d New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Charles F. Cross, of the 50th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Isaac L. Lyon, of the 11th Connecticut Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Thomas P. Rushby, of the New York Volunteer Engineers. 

First Lieutenant N. Henry Camp, of the 4th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Townsand L. Hatfield, of the 48th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William 8. Stryker, of the 12th Virginia Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Peter H. Niles, of the 28d Massachusetts Volunteers, 

Second Lieutenant Paul Brodie, of the 79th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Henry Ayres, of the 1st New York Volunteers. 

First Licutenant Adin B. Capron, of the 2d Rhode Island Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William H. Sherly, of the 97th Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant George A. Fisher, of the 28d Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Richard P. Strong, of the 139th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant W. C. Magner, of the 12th Illinois Volunteers. 
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First Lieutenant J. P. Sampson, of the 9th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant J. C. Wiggins, of the 3d New Jersey Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant George J. Clark, of the 62d New York Volunteers. 
Captain Joseph Gloskoski, of the 29th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas H. Carrique, of the 38d Rhode Island Artillery. 
Second Lieutenant William S. Andrews, of the 9th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant John L. Hollopeter, of the 49th Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant George W. Bailey, of the M. M. Brigade. 

First Lieutenant Wilson Bruyn, of the New York Volunteer Engineers. 
First Lieutenant H. W. Howgate, of the 22d Michigan Volunteers. 
Captain Richard Dinsmore, of the 5th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 

First Lieutenant A. Brainard Jerome, of the lst New Jersey Volunteers. 
Captain E. A. Derricks, of the 68th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant J. H. Walker, of the 23d Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Joseph B. Knox, of the 25th Massachusetts Volunteers. 


TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 


To rank from March 3, 1863. 


First Lieutenant Charles Herzog, of the 41st New York Volunteers. 

Captain William Leonard, of the 38th Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant James H. Connelly, of the 37th Indiana Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant John C. Abbott, of the 18th Connecticut Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Washington W. Hopkins, of the 79th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. 

First Lieutenant Cyrus M. Roberts, of the 78th Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Edward L. Holstead, of the 40th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William Quinton, of the 19th Illinois Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Alfred K. Taylor, of the 8d Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Frank N. Wicker, of the 28th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Thomas S. Seabury, of the 8d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Burch: Foraker, of the 24th Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant C. Conrad, of the 48th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain Naham Daniels, of the 3d Wisconsin Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Harvey W. Benson, of the 17th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Amos M. Jackson, of the 24th Maine Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles H. Messinger, of the 1st Wisconsin Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Alfred F. Berry, of the 15th Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant John E. Holland, of the 36th Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Milton Benner, of the 112th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Henry R. Flook, of the 88d Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Joseph L. Hallett, of the 31st Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Captain Davis E. Castle, of the 19th Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Theodore F. Patterson, of the 67th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel J. Brent, of the 52d Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant J. R. Fitch, of the 85th Ohio Volunteers. 

Acting Lieutenant J. B. Kelley, of the M. M. Brigade. 

Second Lieutenant Edward S. Moffat, of the 9th New Jersey Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant W. A. Harris, of the 63d Dlinois Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel F. Reber, of the 24th Ohio Volunteers. 

Acting Lieutenant John Q. Adams, of the M. M. Brigade. 

First Lieutenant Ephraim A. Briggs, of the 48d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant E. F. C. Klokke, of the 24th Illinois Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Julius M. Swain, of the 39th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas E. Weber, of the 97th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Andrew J. Holbrook, of the 5th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant William F. Barrett, of the 27th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Captain Frederick E. Beardslee, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel C. Tuckerman, of the 19th Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Captain William A. Pigman, of the 46th Indiana Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant A. Clarkson Merritt, of the 119th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph R. Putnam, of the Minnesota Volunteers, 
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First Lieutenant William Sizer, of the 164th New York Volunteers. 
Private James B. Duff, of Company D, 10th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 
Private Joseph W. Brown, of Company K, 7th Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Sergeant Eugene Clyde, of the 12th United States Infantry. 

Private Asa I’. Abbott, of Company E, 1st Minnesota Volunteers. 

Private Samuel N. Rogers, of the 21st Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Private David L. Craft, of the 8th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieutenant E. H. Wardwell, of the 24th Indiana Battery. 

First Lieutenant Frederick J. Amsden, of the 136th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Edward P. Adams, of the 126th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Myron Adams, Jr., of the 126th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Frederick 8. Benson, of the 22d Massachusetts Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Albert N. Sely, of the 2d Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Lucius A. Dellingham, of the 122d New York Volunteers. 
Private Edwin 8. Curtis, of Company D, 48th New York Volunteers. 
Sergeant Samuel E. Orr, of the Independent Battery, Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Sergeant Henry Mayall, of the 1st New York Mounted Rifles. 

Private Joseph A. Kirby, of Company C, 2d United States Cavalry. 
Private George C. Round, of Company G, 1st Connecticut Artillery. 

Oscar B. Ireland, of New York. 

Thomas H. Feary, of England. 

Edgar Ketchum, of New York. 

Francis MeClosy, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Weihl, of Germany. 

Nathan B. Roberts, of Massachusetts. 

Charles S. Bradley, of the District of Columbia. 

Preston Carpenter, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Roberts, of New York. 

Robert E. Duvall, of the District of Columbia. 

George T. Smith, of Pennsylvania. 

William W. Clemens, of Pennsylvania, 

Theodore Mallaby, Jr., of New York. 

M. D. Reymer, of Pennsylvania. 

D. Wilmot Smith, of Connecticut. 

John E. Bradford, of Rhode Island. 

Reuben Bartley, of Pennsylvania. 

John R. Onderdonk, of New York. 

James 8. Spear, of Ohio. 


Notice to Delinquents. 


The following officers, having been reported at the head-quarters of the Army 
for the offences hereinafter specified, are hereby notified that they will stand 
dismissed the service of the United States unless within fifteen (15) days from 
July 4, 1864, they appear before the Military Commission in session in Wash- 
ington, D.C., of which Brigadier-General John C. Caldwell, United States Vol- 
unteers, is President, and make satisfactory defence to the charges against 
them:— 

Absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant George E. Bird, 3d Maryland Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles F. Smith, 178th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant A. A. Casler, 154th New York Volunteers. 

Major William H. Lamont, 88d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain G. W. Van Slyck, 128th New York Volunteers. 


For visiting improper places of amusement in this city whilst under medical treat- 
ment, and failing to report at head-quarters Military District of Washington, in 
arrest, as ordered. 


Captain James Donohue, 8th Michigan Volunteers. 
For failing to report at Officers’ United States General Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee, 
on expiration of leave, and for absence without leave. 


Captain Joseph Eddington, 32d Iowa Volunteers. 
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- Dismissed. 


First Lieutenant John J. Slater, Company K, 8th Minnesota Volunteers. 
Captain Thomas Dunlap, Jr., 29th Connecticut, Colored Volunteers. 


Cashiered. 


Captain Otto G. W. Kleinschmidt, Company I, 16th New York Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Hartley W. Sewall, United States Revenue Service, and be con- 
fined to hard labor for a period of ten (10) years, at such penitentiary as the 
President of the United States may designate. 

Captain Cyrus H. Rogers, 5th New Jersey Volunteers. 

Captain Thomas G. Tilford, 8d United States Cavalry. 

Major Thomas Hynes, 10th Missouri Cavalry. 

The following are the names of the officers who have been placed in Charles- 
ton under our fire, by order of the rebel authorities: — 

Brigadier-Generals Seymour, Wessels, Scammon, Shaler, Hickman; Colonels 
W. C. Lee, R. White, H. O. Bolinger, H. L. Brown, E. L. Dana, E. Fardell, T. 
G. Grover, R. Hawkins, W. Harriman, J. H. Lehman, O. H. Legrange; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels E. G. Hays, N. B. Hunter, T. N. Higginbotham, W. W. Stewart, 
A. W. Taylor, C.C. Joslin, D. Miles, J. D. Mayhew, B. W. Swift, W. P. Lascelle, 
W. E. McMakin, W. C. Maxwell, 8. Morfit, E. Alcott, A. F. Rogers, C. F.. Bald- 
win, W. F. Bartholomew, S. A. Fairbanks, J. Potsley, J. H. Burnham, W. R. 
Cook, C. J. Dickerson, N. Glenn, 8. F. Spofford, J. T. Fellows; Majors D. A. 
Carpenter, H. D. Grant, J. N. Johnson, O. H. Barnes, J. E. Clark, W. Crandall, 
J. Hall, E. W. Bates, W. Y. Baker. 

The Department of Arkansas has been divided, by order of Major-General 
Steele, into districts, as follows:—District of Little Rock, to include the line 
of posts from Pine Bluff-to Dardanelle, and along the railroad from Little Rock 
to Duvall’s Bluff, Brigadier-General E. A. Carr, U. S. Volunteers, commanding, 
head-quarters at Little Rock, Ark. District of Eastern Arkansas, to consist 
of the post of Helena, and such other points in the eastern tier of counties of 
the State as are now or may hereafter be occupied, Brigadier-General N. B. 
Buford, U. 8S. Volunteers, commanding, head-quarters at Helena, Ark. Dis- 
trict of the Frontier, to include that portion of the State west of Dardanelle, 
and the Indian Territory, recently transferred to this department by General 
Orders No. 164, current series, from the War Department, Brigadier-General 
J. M. Thayer, U. 8. Volunteers, commanding, head-quarters at Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


Personal Items, 


Major-General J. J. Reynolds, who for some time past has been in command 
of the defences of New Orleans, will take the field immediately as commander 
of the Nineteenth Corps. Brigadier-General Sherman, who had charge of the 
defences before General Reynolds, will resume his old position. 

Major-Generals Gordon Granger, Hurlbut, and McCook, and Brigadier- 
General George H. Gordon, have been ordered ta report for duty to Major- 
General Canby. i 

The major-general commanding the Department of Arkansas (Major-General 
Steele) having taken immediate command in the field, Brigadier-General N. 
Kimball is placed in command of the troops along and north of the line of the 
Arkansas River. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of the Cincinnati, in Boston, the following 
gentlemen were admitted members: Brigadier-General Hunt, Chief of Artillery 
in the Army of the Potomac; Captain Robert F. Bradford, U. S. Navy. 

Brigadier-General Fitz-Henry Warren has been relieved of his command at 
Baton Rouge, La., and Brigadier-General Benton assigned there. 

Brigadier-General Vandever has been ordered to report to Major-General 
Sherman. Brigadier-General John McArthur, formerly commanding at Vicks- 
burg, has also received orders to report to General Sherman. 

Brigadier-General Bailey (the great dam-builder) has gone to Vicksburg 
with an engineer brigade, for the purpose of completing the Shreveport & 
Vicksburg Railroad. General Canby is now busily engaged in collecting and 
forwarding railroad-material to Vicksburg. 


Vou. II.—14 
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Brigadier-General T. A. Rowley has been ordered to command the old De- 
partment of the Monongahela, in Pennsylvania. He is subordinate to General 
Couch, commanding the Department of the Susquehanna. 

Brigadier-General Robinson has so far recovered from the recent amputation 
of his leg as to enable bim to ride out daily. He was to leave Washington for 
New York on Thursday evening, in a special car. 

Major-General Franklin, who came North, from the Department of the Gulf, 
to recuperate his health, which had been seriously impaired by the effects of 
his wound, was returning to Washington, when, on the 11th of July, he was 
captured, with other officers, by the rebels, while on the Baltimore & Phila- 
delphia Railroad. 

Major-General Dana has been ordered to report to General Canby, for duty 
west of the Mississippi. 


Regular Navy. 


Commissions Issued. 
June 17.—Richard Beardsley, as Assistant Paymaster, from March 12, 1863. 


Warrants Issued. 


June 9.—Horace McMurtrie, as First Assistant Engineer from May 20, 1868. 
Chas. J. Coney, Samuel Gragg, James Entwistle, J. H. Botsford, John Furnace, 
Henry Holmes, and Henry M. Quig, to be Second Assistant Engineers from 
August 3, 1863. H. D. Potts and James Long, to be Second Assistant Engi- 
neers from August 25, 1868. Robt. A. Wright and John Franklin, Jr., to be 
Second Assistant Engineers from November 21, 1868. J. M. Emanuel, to be 
Second Assistant Engineer from February 20, 1864. P. G. Eastwick, P. J. 
Langer, W. W. Vanderbilt, to be Second Assistant Engineers from March 23, 
1864. J. B. McNamara, to be Second Assistant Engineer from April 8, 1864. 

June 17.—A. H. Price and B. D. Clemens, to be Second Assistant Engineers 
from August 3, 1868. Wm. F. Pratt, to be Second Assistant Engineer from 
February 20, 1864. 


Orders, &c. 
June 18.—Commodore F. Engle, appointed President of Board to Examining 
Officers under Act of 21st April, 1864. Commodores W. W. McKean, W. M. 


Glendy, A. A. Harwood, appointed members of the Board, under Act of 21st 
April, 1864. 


June 20.—Captain G. H. Scott, detached from the command of the De Soto. 

June 24.—Captain W. M. Walker, detached (sick) from the command of the 
Ossipee. 

June 30.—Captain G. H. Scott, ordered to report to Chief of Bureau of Ord- 
nance, for duty. 


June 4.—Commander W. A. Parker, ordered to command the Mahopac. 
June 21.—Commander J. M. Duncan, detached (sick) from the South At- 
lantic Squadron. 


June 1.—Lieutenant-Commander J. H. Russell, ordered to command the 
Pontiac. Lieutenant-Commander Geo. Bacon, ordered to command the Tunxis. 
Lieutenant-Commander A. A. Semmes, detached from ordnance-duty at Phila- 
delphia, and ordered to command the Ascutney. Lieutenant-Commander 
Watson Smith, detached from the Mississippi Squadron. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Edward Simpson, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

June 4.—Lieutenant-Commander L. H. Newman, detached from the command 
of the Pembina, and ordered North. Lieutenant-Commander J. J. Cornwell, 
ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

June 7.—Lieutenant-Commander E. 0. Matthews, detached from the Naval 
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Academy, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron, to relieve Lieutenant- 
Commander J. N. Miller. Lieutenant-Commander F. B. Blake, detached from 
the Naval Academy. 

June 9.—Lieutenant-Commander Jas. Parker, detached from the command 
of the Seneca. 

June 11.—Lieutenant-Commander Francis B. Blake, ordered to the Susque- 
hanna. 

June 14.—Lieutenant-Commander A. P. Cooke, detached from the West Gulf 
Squadron, and ordered North. 

June 20.—Lieutenant-Commander Paul Shirley, ordered to command the 
Paul Jones. Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Potter, detached from the De Soto. 
Lieutenant-Commander A. A. Semmes, orders to command the Ascutney re- 
voked, and ordered to command the Lehigh. Lieutenant-Commander W. K. 
Mayo, detached from special duty, and ordered to command the Nahant. 
Lieutenant-Commander Jas. Parker, Jr., ordered to command the Maumee. 

June 21.—Lieutenant-Commander W. H. Dana, ordered to command the 
Winona. 

June 22.—Lieutenant-Commander W. C. West, ordered to ordnance-duty at 
Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander A. W. Weaver, detached from the com- 
mand of the Chippewa. 

June 27.—Lieutenant-Commander T. C. Harris, ordered to command the 
Mingoe. 

June 30.—Lieutenant-Commander James Stillwell, detached from the com- 
mand of the Unadilla. 


June 7.—Lieutenant F. J. Higginson, ordered to the Naval Academy. Lieu- 
tenant W. T. Sampson, ordered to the Naval Academy. Lieutenant Geo. M. 
Brown, detached from the navy-yard, New York, and ordered to the Naval 
Academy. Lieutenant A. Dexter, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron. 

June 8.—Lieutenant F. 0. Davenport, detached from the Naval Academy, 
and ordered to the Sabine. 

June 10.—Lieutenant W. T. Sampson, ordered to the Patapsco, to relieve 
Lieutenant A. 8S. McKenzie. 

June 11.—Lieutenant H. F. Picking, detached from the Naval Academy. 

June 14.—Lieutenant S. P. Gillett, detached from the Glaucus, and ordered 
to the East Gulf Squadron, to relieve Lieutenant John F. McGlensy. 

June 20.—Lieutenant H. F. Picking, ordered to command the South Atlantic 
Squadron. 


June 2.—Ensign Henry C. Taylor, ordered to the Iroquois. Ensign J. H. 
Hunt, ordered to the Naval Academy for examination. Acting Ensign R. P. 
Huntington, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

June 10.—Acting Ensigns P. F. Harrington, C. Rathbone, and William 8. 
Dana, detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the West Gulf Squad- 
ron. Acting Ensign R. C. Irwin, detached from the Glaucus, and ordered to 
the East Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign W. B. Hoff, detached from the Naval 
Academy, and ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 


June 10.—Midshipman E. W. Very, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 
June 30.—Midshipman E. H. C. Leutze, ordered to the North Atlantic 
Squadron. 


June 1.—Assistant Surgeon Wm. H. Jones, ordered to the Marblehead. 

June 2.—Assistant Surgeon A. S. Oberly, ordered to the Macedonian. As- 
sistant Surgeon A. A. Hoehling, detached from the Roanoke. Assistant Sur- 
geon Geo. W. Woods, ordered to the Roanoke. 

June 8.—Assistant Surgeon D. M. Skinner, ordered to the Marion. Surgeon 
R. C. Dean, ordered to special duty at New York. . 

June 4.—Assistant Surgeon Samuel G. Webber, ordered to the Chimo, As- 
sistant Surgeon J. O. Burnett, detached from the Naval Hospital, Norfolk. 
Surgeon E. F. Corsons, orders to the Ohio revoked. 

June 10.—Surgeon James Suddards, detached from the Canandaigua. 

June 11.—Surgeon P. Lansdale, ordered to the Hartford. Surgeon Wm. E, 
Taylor, ordered to the Ohio. 
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June 14.—Surgeon John Y. Taylor, detached from the Oneida, and ordered 
North. Surgeon John J. Gibson, detached from the Hartford, and ordered to 
the Oneida. Assistant Surgeon Samuel G. Webber, detached from the Chimo, 
and ordered to the Nahant. 

June 15.—Surgeon W. T. Hord, ordered to Naval Rendezvous at New York. 

June 20.—Assistant Surgeon 8. D. Flagg, placed upon the retired list. 

June 21.—Surgeon Delavan Bloodgood, detached from the Dacotah. Surgeon 
H. F. McSherry, ordered to the Dacotah. 

June 23.—Passed Assistant Surgeon E. 8. Matthews, ordered to the Naval 
Academy. 

June 24.—Passed Assistant Surgeon W. R. Richardson, detached from navy- 
yard, Portsmouth, N. H., and ordered to East Gulf Squadron. Assistant Sur- 
geon C. 8S. Giberson, ordered to the Rendezvous, New York. Assistant Surgeon 
J. H. Clark, ordered to the navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

June 28.—Assistant Surgeon R. T. Edes, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron. Assistant Surgeon D. R. Bannan, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron. Passed Assistant Surgeon James 8. Knight, detached from the 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Sur- 
geon James Suddards, ordered to the Naval Asylum. Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Michael Bradley, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

June 29.—Passed Assistant Surgeon W. K. Scofield, ordered to the Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk. Assistant Surgeon Chas. H. White, ordered to the naval 
yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


June 7.—Paymaster R. Washington, detached from the Dacotah. 

June 8.—Paymaster J. V. B. Bleecker, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron 
as Purchasing Paymaster, to relieve Paymaster W. B. Boggs. 

June 18.—Paymaster Geo. A. Sawyer, ordered to the Sabine. Paymaster 
R. H. Douglass, ordered to the New Hampshire. 

June 25.—Paymaster Robt. Pettit, ordered to relieve Paymaster J. B. Rit- 
tenhouse on July 1, as Inspector at Philadelphia. Assistant Paymaster Jas. 
Hoy, Jr., ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory on June 80, to relieve 
Paymaster T. M. Taylor. 

June 30.—Paymaster J. H. Watmough, ordered to relieve Paymaster J. O. 
Bradford, as Fleet Paymaster of South Atlantic Squadron. 


June 16.—Chaplain Chas. A. Davis, ordered to the Wabash. 


June 3.—First Assistant Engineer Henry Mason, detached from the Passaic. 

June 7.—First Assistant Engineer Henry Mason, ordered to special duty at 
Providence, R.I., to relieve First Assistant Engineer B. E. Chassaing. 

June 14.—First Assistant Engineer John Johnson, ordered to the Susque- 
hanna. . 

June 30.—First Assistant Engineer W. D. Pendleton, detached from the 
Lehigh, and ordered North. 


June see Assistant Engineer M. H. Plunkett’s orders to the Juniata 
revoked, 

June 9.—Second Assistant Engineers Jos. Watters, Thos. Lynch, H. H. Bur- 
ritt, detached from the Seneca. 

June 11.—Second Assistant Engineer C. J. Emery, detached from the Nipsic, 
and ordered North. 

June 9.—Second Assistant Engineer E. E. Roberts, detached from the Alba- 
tross. 

June 16.—Second Assistant Engineer Edmund Olson, ordered to examination 
for promotion. Second Assistant Engineer Jas. Renshaw, detached from the 
Tuscarora, and ordered to the Susquehanna. 

June 20.—Second Assistant Engineer Isaac S. Finney, ordered to the Sus- 
quehanna. Second Assistant Engineer E. Scattergood, ordered to examina- 
tion. Second Assistant Engineer Geo. D. Emmons, ordered to special duty at 
Philadelphia. Second Assistant Engineer M. H. Plunkett, ordered to special 
duty at Boston. 

June 22.—Second Assistant Engineer E. M. Breese, ordered to the Lancaster, 
to relieve Second Assistant Engineer David Smith. Second Assistant Engineer 
Robt. H. Thurston, detached from the Chippewa. 
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June 23.—Second Assistant Engineer Jas. G. Cooper, detached from the 
Octorara, and ordered to the Nyack. 

June 24.—Second Assistant Engineer Theodore Allen, detached from special 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Tunxis. Second Assistant Engineer W. 
D. McIlvaine, ordered to special duty at New York. 

June 27.—Second Assistant Engineer Henry S. Leonard, detached from the 
Tecumseh, and ordered to the Dictator. 

June 29.—Second Assistant Engineer Clark Fisher, detached from the 
Agawam, and ordered to examination. Second Assistant Engineer Frederick 
E. Brown, detached from the Niagara, and ordered to the Lackawanna. 

June 30.—Second Assistant Engineer W. W. Hopper, detached from the Pon- 
toosuck, and ordered to the Lehigh. Second Assistant Engineer R. S. Talbot, 
detached from the Unadilla. 


June 3.—Third Assistant Engineer R. B. Plotts, detached from the Nipsic, 
and ordered North. 

June 7.—Third Assistant Engineer George A. Baker, detached (sick) from 
the Ticonderoga. 

June 9.—Third Assistant Engineer H. M. Quig, detached (sick) from West 
Gulf Squadron. 

June 10.—Third Assistant Engineer A. 8. Brower, ordered to examination. 

June 11.—Third Assistant Engineer W. S. Neal, detached from the Nahant. 
Third Assistant Engineer Chs. Van Tine, detached from the Lehigh, and 
ordered North. 

June 10.—Third Assistant Engineers 8. McIntyre, John Lowe, John P. 
Kelly, and Thomas Crummy, detached from the Huron. 

June 15.—Third Assistant Engineer F. L. Cooper, ordered to the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. 

June 20.—Third Assistant Engineers Henry A. Smith, James W. Hutchin- 
son, Charles F. Marsland, and Thomas Crummy, ordered to the Susquehanna. 
Third Assistant Engineer Henry D. Heiser, ordered to examihation. Third 
Assistant Engineers R. H. Buell and Oscar W. Allison, ordered to examination. 

June 21.—Third Assistant Engineer John Van Hovenburg, ordered to exa- 
mination. 

June 22.—Third Assistant Engineers J. M. meng and C. R. Mosher, de- 
tached from the Chippewa. 

June 29.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. ‘Roche, detached from the 
Lackawanna, and ordered North. Third Assistant Engineer W. A. Powers, 
detached from the Ticonderoga, and ordered to examination. 

June 30.—Third Assistant Engineers M. T. Sunstrom and N. P. Towne, de- 
tached from the Unadilla. 


June 2.—Carpenter W. F. Laighton, detached from special duty at New York. 

June 3.—Boatswain Jos. Lewis, orders to the New Hampshire revoked. 

June 4.—Carpenter W. F. Laighton and Sailmaker H. J. Hayden, ordered to 
the Sabine. 

June 7.—Boatswain P. Atkinson, ordered to the Sabine. 

June 10.—Gunner Charles Stuart, ordered to the navy-yard, Philadelphia, 
to relieve Gunner Cornelius Dugan, ordered to the Wabash. 

June 11.—Carpenter A. J. Hough, detached (sick) from the Juniata. 

June 13.—Gunner E. J. Waugh, detached from ordnance duty at Baltimore, 
and ordered to the Susquehanna. Carpenter J. E. Miller, detached from the 
Constitution, and ordered to the Susquehanna. Gunner James Hutchinson, 
ordered to ordnance duty at Baltimore. Carpenter J. A. Dixon, ordered to the 
Constitution. Boatswain Z. Whitemarsh and Sailmaker J. A. Holbrook, ordered 
to the Susquehanna. 

June 21.—Gunner John D. Fletcher, detached (sick) from the Monongahela. 

June 22.—Gunner W. H. Hamilton, ordered to the Sabine. Carpenter John 
Mills, ordered to the Juniata. 

June 23.—Gunner Benjamin Bunker, ordered to the North Carolina. 


Resigned. 
June 4.—First Assistant Engineer Edward Marsland. 
June 10.—Gunner Christopher Long. 
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June 11.—Midshipman George S. Dana. 

June 17.—Midshipman H. R. Bigelow. 

June 24.—Midshipmen William T. Goudie, G. J. Brown, C. M. Payne, W. L. 
Carpenter, J. D. Glenn, C. R. Wilson, and C. A. Weidman. 

June 28.—Assistant Surgeon 8S. B. Tuthill, and Midshipmen J. Odell, H. H. 
Davis, E. R. Seager, A. Burrall, F. T. Robinson, E. W. Bliss, A. J. Phillips, 
and A. J. Kenney. 

June 80.—Assistant Surgeon J. R. Little. 


Dismissed, 


June 27.—Second Assistant Engineer 8. W. Cragg. 
June 29.—Gunner William Hardison. 


Dolunteer Navy. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


June 1.—Acting Master G. W. Patterson, U.S. 8. Cyane, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant. Acting Ensign E. Crissey, commanding U.8.8S. Bloomer, to Act- 
ing Master. Acting Ensign J. C. Morony, to Acting Master. 

June 2.—Acting Master W. E. Dennison, U.S. 8. Fort Jackson, promoted to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

June 6.—Acting Master W. L. Churchill, U. 8.8. Nipsic, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant. 

June 7.—Acting Ensign W. F. Chace, U.8.8. Pequot, to Acting Master, for 
gallant conduct. , 

June 8.—Acting Master William P. Rogers, commanding U.S. 8. Merrimac, 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

June 18.—Acting Master William D. Urann, U.S.S. Octorara, and Acting 
Master Henry J. Sleeper, U.8.S. Metacomet, promoted to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenants. Acting Ensign John O. Morse, U.S. 8. Metacomet, promoted to 
Acting Master. 

June 25.—Acting Master F. J. Gover, U.8.S. Princess Royal, promoted to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

June 27.—Acting Ensign Charles 8. Barney, U.S.8. Neptune, promoted to 
Acting Master. Acting Ensign Hamilton Bingham, U.S8.S. Tioga, promoted 
to Acting Master. 

June 28.—Acting Ensign J. M. Smalley, U.S.S. Home, promoted to Acting 
Master. 

June 29.—Acting Ensign J. C. Wentworth, commanding U. 8. S. Daffodil, 
promoted to Acting Master. Acting Ensign J. B. Childs, U.S. 8. Memphis, 
promoted to Acting Master. 


June 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. Garfield, ordered to command 
the Banshee. 

June 3.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas F. Wade, detached from 
command of the Commodore Jones, and waiting orders. Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant H. Brown, detached from command of the John Griffith, and wait- 
ing orders. 

June 4.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles A. French, detached from 
command of the Southfield, and ordered to command the Ino. 

June 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. D. Bruner, detached from com- 
mand of the Nightingale. 

June 20.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Eaton, ordered to the Eutaw. 

June 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant D. C. Woods, ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

June 80.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. 8. Hill, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 


June 1.—Acting Master G. M. Martin, detached from the Pontoosuck. Act- 
ing Master L. G. Emerson, detached from the Passaic. 
June 2.—Acting Master G. W. Ewer, ordered to the Pontoosuck. 
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June 3.—Acting Master J. E. Rockwell, detached from command of the 
Banshee, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Master John C. Hamlin, 
ordered to command the Gladiolus. 

June 4.—Acting Master E. Van Slyck, detached from the Port Royal, and 
ordered North. Acting Master T. M. Gardner, detached from the command 
of the Ino, and ordered to the Port Royal. 

June 7.—Acting Master A. Tillinghast, detached from the Catskill, and 
ordered North. Acting Master E. Ross, detached from the Rendezvous, 
Brooklyn, and ordered to the Catskill. 

June 8.—Acting Master Samuel Belden, detached from the Banshee, and 
ordered to the navy-yard, New York. 

June 9.—Acting Master Norman H. Penfield, detached from the Seneca. 

June 10.—Acting Master Curtis Redmon, detached*from the Calypso. Act- 
ing Masters William A. Mills and William H. Baldwin, detached from the 
Huron. Acting Master James McDonald, ordered to the Princeton. 

June 14.—Acting Master W. W. Crowninshield, detached from the Chimo, 
and ordered to the Midnight. Acting Master E. Coffin, detached from the 
Midnight, and ordered North. Acting Master George F. Hollis, ordered to the 
Fernandina. Acting Master Enos 0. Adams, detached from the command of 
the Orvetta. Acting Master Horace 8. Young, ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. Acting Master H. M. Merrill, ordered to command the O. M. 
Pettit, to relieve Acting Master T. E. Baldwin. 

June 15.—Acting Master W. F. Redding, detached from the Glaucus, and 
ordered to command the Sarah Bruen. Acting Master J. F. Winchester, de- 
tached from the Princeton. Acting Master L. G. Emerson, ordered to com- 
mand the Gladiolus. 

June 16.—Acting Master E. Ross, orders to Catskill revoked, and one 
months’ leave granted. Acting Master J. C. Hamlin, detached from the com- 
mand of the Gladiolus, and ordered to the Catskill. Acting Master W. H. De 
Wolf, ordered to the Tunxis. : 

June 17.—Acting Master E. C. Healey, detached from the command of the 
Beauregard. 

June 20.—Acting Master E. M. Baldwin, ordered to the Sonoma. Acting 
Masters A. A. Owens, R. F. Cook, and H. P. Conner, detached from the De 
Soto. Acting Master C. G. Loring, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to 
command the Sea-Foam. 

June 21.—Acting Master Samuel Hall, detached (sick) from the Canan- 
daigua. Acting Master James McDonald, detached (sick) from the Princeton. 
Acting Master J. F. Winchester, ordered to the Ohio. Acting Master Norman 
Penfield, ordered to the Sabine. Acting Master A. McFarland, detached from 
the Ohio, and ordered to the Sabine. 

June 23.—Acting Master William Hedger, detached from the North Caro- 
lina, and ordered to the Vandalia. 

June 24.—Acting Master Samuel Belden, detached from the navy-yard, New 
York, and ordered to the Daylight. 

June 25.—Acting Master William A. Mills, ordered to the Pontiac. 

June 27.—Acting Master Enos O. Adams, ordered to the Mingoe. Acting 
Master A. A. Owens, ordered to command the Laburnum. 

June 29.—Acting Master Charles G. Loring, detached from the command of 
the Sea-Foam. Acting Master E. C. Healey, ordered to the command of the 
Sea-Foam. 

June 30.—Acting Master R. M. Cornell, detached from the Unadilla. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


June 1.—George H. French, U. 8. S. Bienville. 

June 2.—Charles L. Willcomb, U.8. 8S. Osceola. 

June 6.—G. A. Steins, U. S.S. Dai Ching; John Almy, U.S. 8. Wissahickon; 
Charles Case and C. H. McLellan, Potomac Flotilla; Walter Cooper, South 
Atlantic Squadron; John Conner, U.S.8. Fort Donelson; James T. Hughes, 
U.S. S. Azalea. 

June 8.—E. A. Butler, U. 8.8. Fort Donelson; William Chandler, U. 8. 8. 
Wyandotte. 

June 15.—Robert Price, U. 8. 8. Delaware. 
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June 18.—W. H. Bullis. 

June 22.—Isaac Severns, U. 8.8. Braziliera. 

June 23.—James Softly, Potomac Flotilla. 

June 24.—Robert L. Omensetter, Potomac Flotilla. 
June 29.—D. B. McKenzie, U.S. 8. Tritonia. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


June 2.—Chavles Zimmerman. 

June 3.—O. K. Bernbum, D. S. Beetle, and Lewis P. Cassan. 

June 4.—H. B. Twambley, Jonathan Jenney, H. D. Whittemore, and Wil- 
liam A. Rich. 

June 6.—E. Winnemore. 

June 7.—E. Bassett, Jémes H. Handy, 8. G. Bryer, and James E. Carr. 

June 8.—D. P. McKewan. 

June 10.—G. G. Curtis. 

June 11.—Charles F. Waldemar, Thomas R. Carlton, and F. W. Grantzour. 

June 14.—G. G. Tripp and R. F. Dodge. 

June 15.—Harlow P. Johnson. 

June 16.—Thomas G. Watson and John Turner. 

June 18.—William Kelley, Jr., Jos. L. Penfield, and William H. Summers. 

June 20.—James S. Johnson. 

June 22.—Overton M. Nash. 

June 24.—Charles Wilson and William A. Daley. 

June 25.—S. C. Holm, John F. Churchill, O. H. Ballard, John C. Lord, and 
Thomas B. Tucker, Jr. 

June 28.—E. R. Powers, John V. Cook, John A. Williams, and B. B. Soden- 
berg. 

June 29.—William E. Jones. 

June 30.—Daniel Merrill. 


June 1.—Acting Ensign A. D. Campbell, detached from the Iroquois, and 
ordered to the Chimo. 

June 2.—Acting Ensign John B. Trott, detached won the Juniata, and 
ordered to the Manhattan. Acting Ensign Marcus Baird, detached from the 
Manhattan, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign George W. Adams, detached 
from the Commodore Jones, and waiting orders. 

June 8.—Acting Ensign Charles Neison, detached from the Louisville, and 
waiting orders. Acting Ensign Paul Armandt, detached from the Dan Smith, 
and waiting orders. 

June 4.—Acting Ensigns A, Hornsly and R. E. Anson, detached from the 
Albatross. 

June 7.—Acting Ensign Sturgis Center, detached from the Snowdrop, and 
ordered to command the Mercury. 

June 8.—Acting Ensign George W. Williams, detached from the Mercedita, 
and ordered to the Shamrock. ‘Acting Master G. M. Prindle, ordered to the 
Banshee. Acting Ensign George T. Ford, ordered to the Shamrock. Acting 
Ensign Jos. A. Chadwick, ordered to the Banshee. 

June 9.—Acting Ensign John Conner, detached from the Fort Donelson, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensign George H. Wood, de- 

‘tached from the Seneca. Acting Ensigns J. A. Winchester and P. J. Markoe, 
detached from the Seneca, and ordered to the Pawtuxet. 

June 10.—-Acting Ensign Charles F. Taylor, detached from the South Caro- 
lina, and ordered North. Acting Ensign T. H. Russell, detached from the 
Orvetta. Acting Ensigns P. O. Connor and William Henderson, detached 
from the Huron. 

June 13.—Acting Ensign George Leonard, detached from the Katahdin. 
Acting Ensign T. E. Lawton and E. P. Peterson, detached from the Chimo, 
and ordered to the Savannah. Acting Ensign Thomas Stevens, detached from 
the Nightingale. Acting Ensign John W. Bennet, detached from the Chimo, 
and ordered to the Fort Donelson. 

June 14.—Acting Ensign A. D. Campbell, detached from the Chimo, and 
ordered to the Pontoosuck. Acting Ensign D. F. O’Brien, detached from the 
command of the 0. H. Lee. Acting Ensign L. B. King, detached from the 
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command of the Henry Janes. Acting Ensign V. J. Young, ordered to the 
Fort Donelson. 

June 15.—Acting Ensign 8. A. Dayton, detached from the Glaucus, and 
ordered to the Sarah Bruen. Acting Ensigns S. P. Edwards and G. E. Hol- 
loway, detached from the Glaucus, and ordered to the James Adger. Acting 
Ensign William Henderson, ordered to the Tallapoosa. 

June 16.—Acting Ensign E. McKeever, detached from the Louisiana, and 
ordered to the Connecticut. Acting Ensign George Leonard, ordered to the 
Louisiana. Acting Ensign S. P. Edwards, detached from the James Adger, 
and ordered to the Sarah Bruen. Acting Ensigns R. E. Anson and G. H. 
Wood, ordered to the Tunxis. 

June 17.—Acting Ensign E. M. Clark, detached from the Beauregard. 

June 18.—Acting Ensign H. Banks, detached from the Kanawha, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

June 20.—Acting Ensign D. W. Hodson, detached from the Currituck, and 
ordered to the Lehigh, to relieve Acting Ensign F. W. Towne. Acting Ensigns 
H. B. Colby and T. F. Laycock, detached from the De Soto. Acting Ensigns 
P. O’Conner and A. Holmsby, ordered to the Sea-Foam. 

June 21.—Acting Ensign G. W. Williams, detached from the Shamrock, and 
ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensigns L. B. King and D. 
F. O’Brien, ordered to the Sabine. Acting Ensign R. Hepburn, detached from 
the Savannah, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensign 
A. F. West, detached from the Pontoosuck, and ordered to the Pawtuxet. 

June 22.—Acting Ensigns J. M. Crocker, A. J. L. Barker, and Henry T. 
Blake, detached from the Chippewa. 

June 24.—Acting Ensign W. H. Bullis, ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. Acting Ensign Paul Armandt, ordered to the Daylight. Acting 
Ensign Silas Owen, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron, and ordered 
to the Potomac Flotilla. 

June 25.—Acting Ensigns Thomas Stevens and E. M. Clark, ordered to the 
Pontiac. 

June 27.—Acting Ensign A. J. L. Barker, ordered to the Mingoe. 

June 28.—Acting Ensign J. M. Crocker, ordered to the Sabine. Acting En- 
sign N. Boughton, detached from the Neptune, and ordered to command the 
Dandelion. Acting Ensign C. A. Blanchard, detached from the command of 
the Dandelion, and ordered North. 

June 80.—Acting Ensigns William Field and E. Tilghman, detached from 
the Unadilla. 

Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 

June 1.—Frederick O. G. Fincke, Naval Rendezvous, Boston. 

June 2.—William H. Hall, Potomac Flotilla. 

June 6.—William Vallicott, U. S. S. Vermont. 

June 7.—John Evans, Potomac Flotilla. 

June 8.—Gardner S. Simmons, U.S. S. Delaware. 

June 9.—Henry E. Holbrook, U.S. S. Massasoit; Charles Baldwin and John 
W. Lloyd, U. 8S. S. Wyalusing, for gallant conduct. 

June 10.—Benjamin F. Graves, U. 8. 8. Belle. 

June 11.—William F. Warnock, U. 8.8. Juniata. 

June 13.—Henry Whalan, U.8.S. Corypheus; Thomas G. Murphy, U.S. 8. 
Nyanza; Nathan A. Goldsmith, U. 8. S. South Carolina. 

June 16.—John Davis, Potomac Flotilla. 

June 18.—Charles C. Robinson, U. 8.8. Penobscot; Daniel Dennis, U.S. 8. 
Stockdale. , 

June 21.—John Swanson, U.S. 8. Vermont. 

June 23.—Charles Morgan, navy-yard, Washington. 

June 28.—Thomas Harding, U.S. S. Dacotah. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 
June 1.—Frank A. Tobey. 
June 4.—William H. Whitton. 
June 7.—Horace B. Eaton, W. C. Parker, and Wilson D. Burlingame. 
June 8.—Charles W. Sherwood and Sydney W. Byram. 
June 9.—Denny M. Hayes. 
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June 10.—Charles W. Burner and Charles J. Peirce. 
June 14.—A. Hooper and William H. Fitzgerald. 
June 15.—William Welch. 

June 18.—Louis McGowan. 

June 21.—Charles W. Payne and O. M. Bergner. 
June 25.—N. B. Walker. 

June 28.—R. Downe and A. Davis, Jr. 

June 80.—Alexander D. Damon. 


June 3.—Acting Master’s Mate Cornelius Dailey, detached from the Jokn 
Griffith. 

June 4.—Acting Master’s Mate John W. Clark, detached from the Albatross. 
Acting Master’s Mates John P. Sturgeon and A. M. Lyon, ordered to the 
Pawtuxet. 

June 8.—Acting Master’s Mate George H. White, ordered to the Shamrock. 
Acting Master’s Mate Jos. H. McClune, ordered to the Lavender. 

June 9.—Acting Master’s Mate John White, detached from the Seneca, and 
ordered to the Shamrock. 

June 10.—Acting Master’s Mate A. F. G. Branfuhr, ordered to the Fort 
Donelson. Acting Master’s Mate H. J. Derbyshire, detached from the Huron, 
and ordered to the Lavender. 

June 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. L. Withington, detached from the South 
Carolina, and ordered North. Acting Master’s Mate George Woodland, ordered 
to the Fort Donelson. 

June 18.—Acting Master’s Mates John Locke and Edward Aiken, detached 
from the Nightingale. 

June 14.—Acting Master’s Mate Cornelius Dailey, ordered to the Massasoit. 
Acting Master’s Mates John Broe and Francis Keenan, detached from the 
Orvetta. Acting Master’s Mate William White, detached from the Henry 
Janes. Acting Master’s Mate Wm. R. Cox, detached from the Oliver H. Lee. 

June 15.—Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Omey, detached from the Glaucus, 
and ordered to the Sarah Bruen. 

June 20.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles Gainsford, detached (sick) from the 
West Gulf Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate J. N. Kihlborn, detached from 
the De Soto. 

June 22.—Acting Master’s Mate J. A. H. Willmuth, detached from the 
South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate William White, ordered to 
the Shamrock. 

June 22.—Acting Master’s Mate J. E. Merryman, detached from the New- 
bern, and ordered to the I. N. Seymour. Acting Master’s Mate E, V. B. 
Smith, detached from the I. N. Seymour, and ordered to the Newbern. Act- 
ing Master’s Mate J. E. Adamson, detached from the navy-yard, Washington, 
and erdered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Master’s Mate John Broe, ordered 
to the Vandalia. 

June 25.—Acting Master’s Mate W. R. Cox, ordered to the Pontiac. 

June 27.—Acting Master’s Mate J. M. Kihlborn, ordered to the Laburnum. 

June 30.—Acting Master’s Mate James Hagan, detached from the Unadilla. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 

June 4.—W. G. Frost, and ordered to the Ohio. 

June 15.—W. J. Simon. 

June 16.—Stephen Cushing, and ordered to the Ohio. 

June 17.—Foster Thayer, and ordered to the Ohio. 

June 22.—Samuel Holman. 

June 23.—E. H. Bridges, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

June 27.—Atwood Crosby, and ordered to the Ohio; John M. Whitney, and 
ordered to the North Carolina. 


June 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon M. F. Delano, detached from the Mohawk, 
and ordered to the Currituck. Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Johnson, de- 
tached from the Currituck, and ordered to the Pawtuxet. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon B. F. Bigelow, detached from the Albatross. 

June 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Bernett, ordered to the Mount 
Vernon. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. B. C. Sawyer, detached from the Seneca. 
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June 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Wm. Gale, ordered to the Jacob Bell. 
June 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John Flynn, detached from the Nightin- 
ale. 
" June 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. K. Wheeler, detached from the De 
Soto. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. G. Frost, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Nyanza, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Wentworth. 

June 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon 8S. Cushing, detached from the Ohio, 
and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon Scollay 
Parker, detached from the Mississippi Squadron. 

June 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Foster Thayer, detached from the Ohio, 
and ordered to the Kickapoo. 

June 25.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. R. May, ordered to the Daylight. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel H. Weil, detached (sick) from the West Gulf 
Squadron. 

June 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John W. Shrify, detached from the 
Morning Light, and ordered to the Pontiac. Acting Assistant Surgeon M. G. 
Raefle, ordered to the Fort Donelson. 

June 29.—Acting Assistant Surgeon G. H. Marvin, detached from the Glau- 
cus. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. Simon, ordered to the Tunxis. 

June 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. M. Rundlett, detached from the 
Unadilla. 


Appointed Acting Assistant. Paymasters. 


June 1.—Charles L. Dunscomb. 

June 3.—Foster B. Gilbert. 

June 4.—Lucien H. Merrill. 

June 6.—Joshua E. Foster. 

June 7.—Charles 8. Halladay. 

June 9.—Geo. H. Brigham, A. W. Steele, and R. H. Chipman. 
June 10.—P. H. Taws and G. W. Garthwaite. 
June 13.—A. J. Myers. 

June 22.—Thos. F. Croft and John G. Tobey. 
June 24.—Isaac M. Altaffer. 

June 25.—Morrow P. Lowry and C. A. Robbins. 


June 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. A. Torbett, ordered to the Lehigh. 

June 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. P. Shuler, ordered to the Banshee. 

June 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. H. Arms, detached from Bureau 
Provisions and Clothing, and ordered to the New Hampshire. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster J. W. Fairfield, ordered to duty at Bridgeport, Tenn. 

June 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster R. W. Allen, detached from the Alba- 
tross. Acting Assistant Paymasters E. J. Huling, J. W. Holmes, and Thos. B. 
Read, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

June 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. McVey, ordered to the New Hamp- 
shire. 

June 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. E. Roberts, ordered to the Bermuda, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster T. McCauley Brower. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster W. Lee Darling, ordered to the Dacotah. 

June 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Elijah Ward, detached from the Seneca, 
and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Jas. Winter, ordered to the Stars and 
Stripes, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster Esenwein. 

June 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John J. Pratt, ordered to the Cam- 
bridge, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster J.C. Canning. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Geo. W. Robinson, ordered to the Carondelet, to relieve Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster J. G. Worden. 

June 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster R. F. Goodman, detached from the 
Nightingale, and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. T. Skelding, detached from the 
Petrel, and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. B. Gilbert, ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

June 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F.C. Hills, detached from the De 
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Soto, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. W. 
Garthwaite, ordered to the Tunxis. 

June 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. W. Robinson, detached from the 
Chippewa. 

June 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Addison Pool, detached from the 
Southfield, and ordered to settle accounts. 

June 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. C. Blackwell, detached from the 
Beauregard, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster P. 
If. Taws, ordered to the Estrella, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster F. J. 
Painter. Acting Assistant Paymaster G. H. Brigham, ordered to the Kickapoo. 

June 25.—Acting Assistant Paymasters L. H. Merrill, C. 8. Halladay, and 
R. H. Chipman, ordered to New York for instruction. 

June 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. Lockwood, ordered to the Ten- 
nessee, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster B. F. D. Fitch. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster L. H. Merrill, ordered to the Yankee, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster 8. T. Brown. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. A. Cable, ordered to 
the Mingoe. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Duncomb, ordered to the 
Fort Hindman. Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry T. Skelding, ordered to 
the Pontiac. 

June 80.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. S. Benedict, detached from the 
Unadilla, and ordered to settle accounts. 


June 15.—Acting Chief Engineer Charles L. Carty, detached from the Ma- 
hopac, and ordered to the Manhattan. 

June 16.—John F. Reilley, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered to 
the Potomac Flotilla. 

June 27.—Marshall P. Cheevers, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and or- 
dered to the Mahopac. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 
June 8.—Geo. W. Foster, U. 8.8. Fahkee. 
June 9.—Jos. C. Cree, W. W. Shipman, John Seaman, and Robt. G. Pope, 
West Gulf Squadron. 
June 24.—Newton Eggleston, U. 8. 8. Seymour. 
June 29.—Jas. F. P. Rust, U.S. 8. Agawam. 


June 10.—Acting First Assistant Engineer C. P. Roebuck, detached from the 
Albatross. 

June 16.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Francis Henderson, detached 
from the Chimo, and ordered to the Mahopac. 

June 18.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Chas. P. Roebuck, ordered to the 
Tunxis. 

June 20.—Acting First Assistant Engineer J. L. Parry, detached from the 
De Soto. 3 

. June 22.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John F. Butler, detached (sick) 
from the West Gulf Squadron. 

June 23.—Acting First Assistant Engineer B. F. Bee, detached (sick) from 
the Commodore Hull. 

June 27.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Francis Henderson, detached 
from the Mahopac, and ordered to the Massasoit. 

June 29.—Acting First Assistant Engineer R. Nichols, detached (sick) from 
the Otsego. ; ; 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

June 4.—John W. Anderson, U.S. 8S. Massasoit. 

June 6.—Geo. S. Geer and E. H. Keith, South Atlantic Squadron. 

* June 8.—Samuel G. Hall, U. 8.8. Union; G. W. Morley, U. 8.8. Glide; Jas. 
Cuthbertson, J. W. Reed, Chas. Jinkins, G. 8. Hall, G. B. Polen, and Frederick 
Rawlinson, North Atlantic Squadron. 

June 9.—John H. Jones and Daniel Dod, West Gulf Squadron; Wm. H. 
Thomas, U.S. 8. Fort Donelson. 

June 10.—John D. Miller, U. 8. 8. Pontoosuck; James Crawford, U. S. 8. 
Daylight; Wm. H. Anderson, U.8. 8S. Iuka. 

June 13.—Thos. Fitzgerald, U.S.S. Tennessee; F.C. Russell, U.S. 8. Camelia. 
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June 16.—Robt. D. Giberson, U.S. S. Galatea. 

June 17.—James Ogden, U. 8.8. Hendrick Hudson. 

June 18.—Wesley Randall, U. 8.8. Tallapoosa. 

June 20.—J. E. Welles, U. 8. 8. Zouave; and B. C. Du Piaine, U.S. 8. Ga- 
latea. 

June 23.—Erastus Barry, U.S. 8. Emma. 

June 27.—Alex. C. Stewart, U.S.S. Commodore Hull; Benj. W. Fowler, U. 
8.S. Tecumseh. 

June 30.—Jas. Sullivan, U. 8.8. Juniper; Jonas T. Booth, U.S. 8S. Catskill; 
Jas. Stivers, U.S.S. Laburnum; Wm. A. Smith, U.S. S. Sonoma. 


June 2.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer C, B. Curtis, ordered to the 
Flambeau. 

June 4.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. F. Werrell, detached from 
the Massasoit, and ordered to the navy-yard, Philadelphia. 

June 15.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer I. S. Munch, detached from the 
Zhimo, and ordered to the Mercury. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Chas. 
R. Jones, detached from the James Adger, and ordered to the Mingoe. 

June 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Jas. H. Calden, detached from 
the Glaucus, and ordered to the Daylight. 

June 20.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer N. N. Buckingham, detached 
from the De Soto. 

June 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thos. Heenan, detached from 
the Chippewa. 

June 24.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Timothy McCarthy, ordered to 
the Mingoe. 

June 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James F. Powers, detached 
(sick) from the Cambridge. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

June 2.—E. Hunstone, U.8.S. Flambeau. 

June 4.—Chas. Adams, U.S. 8. Ascutney. 

June 6.—A. W. Stewart, U.S. 8S. Gladiolus. 

June 8.—O. E. Patten and R. H. Newhall, U.S.S. Belle; W. F. Buck, F. 
M. Wagner, Geo. W. Barnes, J. M. Molloy, John H. Penn, Thos. Lee, North 
Atlantic Squadron; Wm. H. H. Hawes, U.S.8. Flambeau. 

June 9.—A. P. Smith, U.S. 8. Fort Donelson. 

June 10.—John F. O’Keefe, U.S.S. Nahant; John McFawn and Chas. H. 
Chaffee, U.S. 8S. Glide. 

June 11.—Chas. Ward, U.S. 8. Governor Buckingham; Geo. W. Beard, 
U.S8.S. Nipsic; N. Cassin, U. 8. 8. Nahant. 

June 13.—Thos. Forrest, U. 8. 8. Philadelphia; Sohn Roach, U. 8.8. Pontiac; 
Wm. W. Smith, U. 8.8. Mary Sanford. 

June 15.—Jacob Barnett, and Wm. G. Wright, U. 8.8. Mercury. 

June 16.—F. Kissam, U.S. 8. Massachusetts. 

June 18.—William Boyle, U. 8. 8. Commodore; T. Petherick, U. S. 8. Meteor; 
Jas. W. Buell, Chas. O. Putnam, E. A. Robinson, R. F. Baker, Jas. E. Scribner, 
North Atlantic Squadron. 

June 22.—Heber C. Wilkins and Jos. Lythgoe, South Atlantic Squadron. 

June 27.—Jas. McQuade, North Atlantic Squadron; Dennis Hayes and W. 
8. Jarboe, U. S. S. Laburnum; Chas. Drummond and L. Colloway, U.S. 8. 
Zouave. 

June 29.—Seth J. Dobbs, U. 8. 8. Ticonderoga. 

June 30.—Geo. Shultz, North Atlantic Squadron; Jacob Simonson, U. 8.8. 
Iroquois. 


June 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer S. M. Vanclief, detached from the 
Zouave, and ordered to the Potomska. 

June 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer G. 8. Preor, ordered to the As- 
cutney. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Jas. B. McKenzie, ordered to the 
Maumee. 

June 4.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer E. E. Roberts and John Shields, 
detached from the Albatross. 

June 7.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Laurence M. Test, detached from 
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the Banshee, and ordered to the Gladiolus. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Nelson Crossman, detached from the Banshee, and ordered to the Tallapoosa. 

June 9.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John D. Williams, detached from 
the Maumee, and ordered to the Gladiolus. 

June 10.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer P. J. Holmes, ordered to the 
James Adger. 

June 13.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer O. C. Chamberlain, detached 
from the Marblehead, and ordered to the Shamrock. 

June 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John F, Sloan, detached from 
the Chimo, and ordered to the Mercury. : 

June 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. B. German, detached from 
the Penobscot, and granted one month’s leave. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
F. W. Baker, detached from the Monadnock, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer F. E. Twing and H. A. Chase, detached from 
the Chimo, and ordered to the Tunxis. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Berna Cook, detached from the Antona, and ordered to the Susquehanna. 

June 20.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers G. L. Shoemaker, Chas. C. Koehl, 
and J. F. Fitzpatrick, detached from the De Soto. Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer A. Lawrence, detached from the Glaucus, and ordered to the Tunxis. 

June 22.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John R. Sherwood, detached 
(sick) from the North Atlantic Squadron. 

June 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Wm. Emmons, ordered to the 
Mingo. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Jas. Stivers, detached from the 
Glaucus, and ordered to the Laburnum. 


June 7.—John B. Lawrence, appointed Acting Boatswain U.S. 8. Marion. 

June 14.—W. T. Laforge, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
Bienville. 

June 15.—Robert Campbell, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
Tacony. 

June 16.—Wm. Duffy, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Potomac 
Flotilla. 

June 25.—Chas, F. Adams, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
Pontiac. 

June 27.—Acting Gunner Andrew Harman, detached from the Glaucus, and 
ordered to the Mingoe. 


Resignations Accepted. 


June 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Chas. Cowley; Acting Master John 
D. Robertson. 

June 8.—Acting Ensign G, A. Churchill; Acting Gunner Reuben Applegate. 

June 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Walter M. Chester. 

June 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John B. Edwards. 

June 7.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Lewis M. Kensil. 

June 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Oswald Warner; Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon W. H. Campbell. 

June 10.—Acting Ensigns D. 8. Thompson and Wm. C. Hanford. 

June 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. Neilson, Jr. 

June 13.—Acting Master Chas. Laurence. 

June 15.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Wm. W. Silliman. 

June 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Shields. 

June 20.—Acting Master Wm. M. Post. 

June 22.—Acting Ensign J. W. Butler. 

June 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John V. Johnston. 

June 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Ross. 

June 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Richard Beardsley. 

June 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. B. Adams. 

June 30.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer C. C. Carlisle. 


June 2.—Acting Master’s Mate E. Holbrook. 

June 6.—Acting Master’s Mates Chas. H. Nichols and W. F. Veltman. 
June 7.—Acting Master’s Mate Geo. Bowers. 

June 10.—Acting Master’s Mate F. K. 8. Nye. 
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June 14.—Acting Master’s Mates W. W. Black, Geo. Spencer, and Chas. Myers. 
June 21.—Acting Master’s Mates Francis Keenan and G. H. White. 

June 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Edward Aiken. 

June 23.—Acting Master’s Mates John Locke and John H. Locke. 

June 29.—Acting Master’s Mate Thos. J. Pray. 


Revoked. 


June 4.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers Geo. Foster and H. N. Ames. 

June 8.—Acting Ensign G. A. Winsor. 

June 9.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Richard Durfee. 

June 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers Jas. Boyd and H. W. Winans. 

June 20.—Acting Gunner Alfred Boxtor. 7 

June 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. M. Dunham. 

June 27.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Arthur Irvine, and Acting Master 
Samuel F. Holbrook. 

June 30.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Robert Laverty. 


June 17.—Acting Master’s Mate F. Hesslewood. 
June 23.—Acting Master’s Mate Chas. D. Duncan. 
June 25.—Acting Master’s Mate Norman F. Jenks. 


Dismissed. 


June 8.—Acting First Assistant Engineer F. A. R. George. 
June 11.—Acting Ensign J. A. Merrill. 

June 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Dennis Finn. 

June 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Chas. H. Harrub. 
June 27.—Acting Master Geo. M. Martin. 

June 29.—Acting Master’s Mate Chas. H. Marple. 


Mississippi Squadron. 
June 3.—Acting Master J. S. Watson, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant, for gallant conduct. 


Appointed Acting Masters. 
June 8.—Chas. W. Miller and Thos. Burns. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 
June 8.—R. 8. Howell, Harry Woodruff, Geo. P. Vance. 
June 4.—A. H. Bocking. 
June 11.—W. W. Phillips and Jas. M. Flynt. 
June 18.—E. L. Hurd. 
June 30.—Thos. W. Roberts. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


June 2.—F. A. Crase, M. G. Jones, H. Honekomp, E. B. M. Sweeny, W. 8. 
Holden, 0. W. Miles. 

June 3.—D. J. Chadwick, M. Pinney, H. W. Knese, F. McGlincey, J. H. 
Jackson, Jos. Grenlick, A. C. Orcutt, Jos. 8. Dubois, C. J. Vanander. 

June 4.—John L. Hall, B. Flaglie, R. Reynolds, J. H. Gayle, J. R. Thomas, 
H. C. Allphin, B. F. Brombock, D. G. Porter. 

June 6.—Wm. H. Haven, Jay Wyman, Jos. Brown, and Jos. H. Carter. 

June 7.—W. H. Hosea. 

June 10.—Wm. C. Mudge. 

June 11.—Jas. Reid and E. A. Dumont. 

June 14.—E. A. Turpin. 

June 21.—D. M. Stauffer. 

June 22.—Wm. H. Evans. 


Appointed Acting Chief Engineers. 
June 3.—D. C. Hasselteno. 
June 6.—John G. Scott, Thos. Shaffer. 


June 17.—1. J. Hardy. 
June 30.—Wm. J. Buffington. 
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Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 
June 1.—John Wilson and T. J. Mallon. 
June 3.—Chas. Chadwick. 
June 6.—D. R. Sims, Wm. Sprague, H. W. Taylor, John Cullin. 
June 15.—Benj. Chester. 
June 17.—Samuel Tubbs. 
June 29.—Matthew Stiles, Geo. W. Burrows. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 
June 8.—A. B. Smith, E. B. Hill, H. A. Cady. 
June 6.—Wm. M. Stewart, N. Conner, I. Ackley, D. Ross. 
June 9.—Geo. W. Shields, W. W. Smith, John Mahugh. 
June 17.—Chas. F. Degelman. 
June 29.—Wm. E. Cowle. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

June 8 —John Link, 8. H. Brogan, L. Whitehead. 

June%,—J. Crawford, D. Shaw, C. C. Rusford, T. N. Hamilton, H. D. Stead- 
man, Samuel Henevy, Wm. McKenzie, A. L. Sims, John W. Ross. 

June 9.—John T. Mecham, John T. Brindley. 

June 15.—Jos. Walter, A. K. Porter, M. G. Marsillot, Thos. Mattingly. 

June 17,—Wm. M. Peircy, L. C. Thatcher. 

June 20.—Jacob Vitinger. 

June 29,—J. Andrew. 

Appointed Acting Carpenters. 

June 8.—C. H. Alexander. 

June 14.—Geo. W. Kenney. 

June 16.—B. Flaglie. 

Resigned. 

June 8.—Acting Ensigns D. F. Davids, C. F. Nellis; Acting Master’s Mates 
L. M. Knapp, H. B. Purdy, B. A. Hines; Acting First Assistant Engineers T. F. 
Ackerman and John Wybrant ; Acting Third Assistant Engineer Jacob Kefuss. 

June 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John Wise. 

June 6.—Acting Master’s Mate David H. Zeigler. 

June 7.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer M. Fleming. 

June 11.—Acting Master’s Mate Jas. C. Hallaway; Acting Second Assistant 
Engineers Almon F. Fox and David Chillas. 

June 14.—Acting Ensign M. E. Flannigan, and Acting Third Assistant En- 
gineer W. Royce. 

June 17.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. A. French; Acting Master A. S. 
Bowen; Acting Ensign A. H. Rowland; Acting First "Assistant Engineer A. 
E. Giles ; Acting Second Assistant Engineer Jas. Tate. 

June 18.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer F. M. Jenks. 

June 23.—Acting Ensign J .E. Pettersen, and Acting First Assistant Engineer 
Wm. Apperly. 

June 25.—Acting Master’s Mate Franklin Chance. 


Revoked. 

June 1.—Acting First Assistant Engineer J. J. Wagner. 

June 3.—Acting Ensign John 8. Full. 

June 6.—Acting Ensign W. H. Read. 

June 16.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Washington Tenley, and Acting 
Master’s Mate Geo. R. Williams. 

June 21.—Acting Chief Engineer S. B. Goble, and Acting Carpenter C. Poplar. 

June 22.—Acting Ensign Warren Burch. 

June 23.—Acting Master’s Mate S. J. Phillips. 

June 29.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer O. Burroughs. 


Dismissed. 
June 8.—Acting Ensign P. R. Starr. 
June 8.—Acting Master Thos. Wright. 
June 10.—Acting Ensign Wm. C. Turner. 
June 13.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Geo. L. Mortimer. 
June 80.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. F. O'Neil. 





